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We find it impossible to do justice, in this Number, to the important and laborious 
section of Sir Humpury DaAvy’s Biography announced in our last. It shall appear 





Tue arrivals from the theatre of the war in the East consist merely of 
rumours, or repetitions of news previously received. The Grand Vizier, 
as was naturally to be expected, has got back to Shumla, somewhat 
lighter than he left #t, and we hope somewhat wiser also. It is strange, 
that amidst all the marchings, countermarchings, and rencontres of the 
belligerents, we never hear of the people. Are they so utterly enslaved 
as to be unworthy of notice, or is the fewness of their numbers the 
cause of the omission? Bulgaria, the Delta at least, was not unknown 
to the ancients; but tothe moderns it is a complete terra incognita. 

The Turks in Silistria are said to have made a successful sortie on 
the night of the 5th, the day on which General Diebitsch marched to 
attack the Vizier. As a set-off, the Russians have taken Hirschoya; 
and Giurgevo has been summoned, but no answer was returned. A 
Russian frigate and two sloops have passed the gut of Gibraltar, and 
rumour states that three line-of-battle ships will be launched in the 
course of the summer for the Mediterranean. 

One hundred and twelve Russian prisoners were lately released by 
order of the Sultan, A sentimental narrative, explanatory of this 
circumstance, has appeared. A Turkish Bimbaschi, it is said, was 
taken prisoner in the last campaign near Varna, and allowed to escape 
by the Russian officer who had charge of him. In the course of the 
present campaign, by a curious coincidence, the Russian was taken 
prisoner, brought to Constantinople, and recognized by his friend. 
The meeting was deeply aifecting :— : 

“The scene, as I understood, was such as to prevent both sides uttering 

a word for some time; the Russian officer lost himself in admiring the ge- 
nerosity of the Mussulman; whilst, on the other hand, the Bimbaschi, feel- 
ing the happiness of a grateful and sensible heart, lost his speech. At last 
the Russian broke silence by embracing the Bimbaschi, who, in return, with 
agitated voice, told him that he was desirous to be of as much service as he 
had been to him while he was in the same situation, and requested him to 
cheer up and rely on his friendship.” 
After some time, the Turk, who seems to have been rather slow of 
apprehension, was made to understand, bya present and a letter in bad 
Turkish, that the Russian officer wished to be sent back to his com- 
panions. He waited on the Sultan, , 

+e « « « « ‘* with the letter in one hand and the plate in the other, 
and, falling at his knees, acquainted him minutely with the circumstance, 
and in a suitable and becoming manner solicited of him the freedom of his 
benefactor, together with his five companions. The Sultan was highly 
pleased to hear the narrative of what happened, and wishing forcibly to im- 
press into the hearts of his people the sentiment of gratitude, not only con- 
sented to the deliverance of the six Russian officers, but that of all the pri 
vates, amounting to one hundred and six men, that were taken in that en- 
gagement.” 

Whether Nicholas will act Richard to Mahmood’s Saladin, we do 
not pretend to foresee. We suspect the whole affair to be the fabrica- 
tion-of one of those ingenious persons called ‘* penny-a-line-men ;” and 
we are the more inclined to this conclusion, when we are told, in the 
narrative alluded to, that the) Bimbaschi was highly offended at the 
present, until a fortunate explanation relieved his. suffering delicacy. 
A present is the usual accompaniment of every petition in Turkey, and 
indeed in all Oriental states. 

There is a report of the Russians having made proposals of peace, 
but it much wants confirmation. The Greek Government has refused 
to suspend hostilities, although solicited to do so. The Sultan, it is 
expected, will receivethe French and English ambassadors sans cere- 
monie ;—which seems indeed to be his usual fashion. 


The present French Ministers appear to entertain a foolish fear of 
the press, The Keeper of- the Seals has addressed to the Procureurs 
Generals a circular on the subject of newspapers, which gravely al- 
leges, that the declamations of the journals against the taxes have 
instigated Frenchmen to refuse payment of them! Long and loud 
might all the newspapers in England declaim, before such an effect 
Could be dreaded amongst us, 





The debate in the Chamber of Deputies on the Navy Estimates was 
remarkable for the rhodomontade indulged in by M. Hyde Neuville 
and M. 3. Constant on the subject of English superiority. M. de 
Neuville is indignant at the supposition that France can never be a 
great maritime power, and that it is impossible she can contend in 
that respect with Eneland. ‘Ah, gentlemen,” says the honourable 
Secretary, “our fathers knew, and I hope we know, that the word 
‘impossible’ 7s unknown in our language.’ M. Constant deals in h 
mysterious, ‘“ Navigation by steam conceals the secret of the delivers 
ance of Europe.” The next invasion of merry England, therefore ig 
to be one of steam-boats, not flat-bottomed boats. The English, 
M. Constant says, fled at Hondscoote, the Helder, the Zuiderzer, and 
Quiberon ; Waterloo was gained by the Prussians, and Tala: era by 
the Guerillas. This is the mere peevishness of age: the greai ma 5, 
or at any rate all the enlightened portion of the community in e.iher 
kingdom, we believe, behold each other with anything rather than 
distrust or hostility. 

From Ireland we hear of nothing but fights and rumours of fights ; 
—Nashes and Dwyers, Crows and Magpies, Peelers and Peasants, 
break heads and necks, as Corporal O'Slash says, with the most 
“amicable animosity” imaginable. Of all the symptoms that preceded 
the Emancipation Bill, that which, to men who knew something of the 
past history of Ireland, appeared the most alarming, was the absolute 
peace that prevailed between contending factions, Such had been the 
portentous calm before each of the terrible convulsions that had shaken 
that unhappy country. ‘There is no fear of the peace of Ireland,” 
said her friends, “while all the boys are fighting with each other.” 
The present disturbances, much as they are to be deprecated on their 
own proper account, are, in this view of the matter, proofs, not, as its 
enemies insist, that Emancipation has done nothing, but that it has 
done much for the country. In the mean time, we agree with our two 
able contemporaries, the Times and the Globe, that the law must be 
respected coute qui coute. 

he Duke of Cumberland has addressed a letter to the Orange 
Lodges, advising caution and vigilance. He deprecates all attempts at 
processions, which may lead to the suppression of the lodges alto- 
gether. The Morning Journal expresses a hope that his Royal High- 
ness will scon be where he deserves to be. From the source whence it 
emanates, we doubt not the wish is charitable to the Duke, however 
uncharitable to others. 

Mr, Callaghan, the Brunswicker, is opposed in Cork by Sir Augus- 
tus Warren, also a member of a Brunswick club, but not quite so 
unpopular among the Catholics as Mr. Callaghan. Lord Beresford in- 
tends once more to stand for Waterford, on popular grounds ; and Mr. 
Shiel has agreed to give his Lordship the benefit of his legal assistance, 
on the usual terms. This unwonted conjunction has excited great sur- 
prise in Ireland. 

Mr. Eneas Macdonnel's petition to the Association for two hundred 
pounds a year in addition to the three hundred previously paid for his 
agency, has been rejected after a long and stormy discussion. Eneas 
seems to have had as strong an affection for the “ golden bough” as 
his pious namesake; but unfortunately it did not yield so easily ta 
his hand. 

‘‘volens facilisque sequetur 
Si te fata vocant; aliter non viribus ullis 
Vincere, nec duro poteris convellere ferro.” 
The most curious fact, if it be one, elicited in these squabbles, was 
mentioned by Mr. Finn—that the advocacy of the great Burke was 
purchased by a present of 20007. to his son. Talk of the venality of 
the press after this ! 

The account of the public revenue, made up to the 5th instant, 
shows a decline of 349,693/. on the quarter, compared with the same 
three months in 1828. The items stand thus: 

| 1828, 1829. | 


Increase. Decrease. 





Customs. . . 
Excise .... 
Stamps .... 
Post-Office .. 
‘TOROS. 5 ke 
Miscellaneous . 


,705,806| = 
1,114,803} 
»710,405 


£245,415 
149,064 


£3,951,221| £5 
4,263,867 d 


3 
1,689,325] 1 
336,000 
1,987,531 
136,782 


21,080 

354,000) 18,000 — 
2,009,381 22,350 — 

120,138) = 16,644 


oy 











| £12,364,726| £12,015,033 
The deficiency on the whole year is only 92,8282. 
| 1828. 1829. 


£61,4301 £411,123 


Increase Decrease, 





Customs .. 
Excise. . . . 
Stamps P 
Post-Office . . 
..... 
Miscellaneous . . 


£16,608,856 
17,339,379 
6,584,484 
1,394,000 
4,850,231 
724,595 


£15,597,482 = 
18,350,189] 1,010,810 
6,662,670 78,186 = 
1,404,000 10,000 pe} 
4,871,558 21,327 

522,818 = 


£1,011,874 


201,777 














| £47,501,545| £47,408,717| £1,120,323|  £1,213,151 
We are not aware that any general conclusion of much importance 
can be drawn from these tables, 
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“THE MONEY MARKET. ' 

Srock Excwanar, SArurpay Mornine, Hatr-pAst Ten.—Our Market 
continued in the same state of inactivity which we have had so frequently 
to report of late, until Thursday last, when a movement took place upwards, 
which has since led to considerable business. On Wednesday the price of 
Consols the whole day was 88§ to 7, and on Thursday, until the afternoon, 
88} was the only price. At this point some buyers appeared, and a consider- 
able amount of Stock having been taken at 88%, the price rapidly advanced to 
894.4 On the following morning (yesterday), there was the same disposition 
to buy, and by one o’elock prices had advanced to 893 to 4; but as it appeared 
that the Hebrew brethren were sellers at these prices, the Market gave way 
to 894 to #, at which it has continued until now with very slight shades of 
Variance. 

This rise has been variously ascribed to the supply of money now become 
abundant by the payment of the Dividends, to a connexion with the imputed 
designs of the French Government to reduce their 5 per Cents., and to pri- 
vate intelligence of a speedy accommodation between Russia and the Porte. 
We apprehend, however, that the purchases which have occasioned the rise 
have been purely speculative, but grounded on an opinion that any or all of 
these causes will eventually promote a rise in our Funds, No doubt the sup- 
ply of money will have its effect, but that effect is a gradual one; whereas the 
rise of Thursday was sudden. 

The French Funds have risen rapidly of late, without any corresponding 
movement in our own, and this has mutually led to sales of French Rentes, 
with a view to investments inthe English Funds, which are now only 7 per 
cent. higher. Such an exchange of investment would be likely to continue ; 
and therefore the capitalists who may undertake to support the French Go- 
vernment in carrying their measure, will find it necessary, we suspect, 
to promote arise in the English Funds. The advance of Russian Stock to 
98#, would seem to countenance the rumour of an amicable arrangement in 
the East, but nothing is publicly known on that subject. Certainly the price 
of that Stock is perfectly absurd, and defies reasoning or calculation upon 
any of the principles which usually govern such affairs. 

All the heavy Stocks are higher, and Exchequer Bills have been done this 
morning at 73 premium. 

There has been but little business in the Foreign Market this week, for 
although all the Continental Bonds have advanced, we cannot say there has 
been much business done in any of them. Brazil Bonds are still at about 
57. The public do not touch them. Portuguese are a little better. Spanish 
alone are in statu quo,9 to $. The South American Bonds are a trifle better. 
In the Share Market, Brazilian Mining Shares have sustained a further fall 
of 10 per cent., imputed to the manceuvre of the legal proceedings at Rio. 

Har-Past Twetve.—The Market opened at 89$ to 894 in Consols for the 
Account, and continues at that price. No great business doing. For the 
August Account 89} to 894, 

BRITISH FUNDS, | Chilian, 6 per Cent, 17 18 
Bank Stock, div. 8per Cent. | Colombian, 17 17 
3 per Cent. Reduced, 884 | Ditto, 1824, 6 per Cent. 
3 per Cent. Consols, 87% 3 ex. div. Danish, 3 per Cent.673 3 
$4 per Cent. 1818, | French 5 per Cents, 
84 per Cent. Reduced, 98 Ditto 3 per Cents. 
New 4 per Cents. 1822, 1024 3 ex. diy. Greek 5 per Cent. 14 15 
4 per Cents, 1826, Mexican 6 per Cent 214 22 
Long Annuities, Neapolitan 5 per Cent. 

1860) 19 15-16 Peruvian, 6 per Cent. 114 12 
India Stock, div.104 per Cent. Portuguese, 5 per Cent. 423 § 
South Sea Stock, div. 34 per Cent. Prussian, 

India Bonds, (4 per Cent. until March, | Russian, 98} 3 

1829, thereafter 3 per Cent.) 57 58 Spanish, 94 ¢ 
Exchequer Bills, (interest 2d. per cent. 

per diem,) 73 72 
Consols for Account 89} 

FOREIGN FUNDS, 
Austrian Bonds, 5 per cent. 
Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent. 573 57} 
Buenos Ayres 6, per Cent. 224 234 


(which expire 5th Jan, 


SHARES, 

| Anglo-Mexican, 33/, 352. 

| Brazilian, Imperial, 672. 692. 

| Real del Monte, 851, 954, 

| Bolanos, 315/. 3251. 

| Colombian, 9/. 102. 

| United Mexican, 141. 10s, 152. 10s. 








Tue Kine is in excellent health; and takes his drives regularly in Windsor 
Park ; but, owing to the unsettled weather, has not commenced his water parties. 

The Duke of Cumberland has been a frequent visitor at the Castle. 
derstood that his Royal Highness is on the eve of departing for Berlin. 

The Chronicle contradicts, “ from indisputable authority, the idle rumours that 
have recently been set afloat (doubtless to serve some sinister purpose) concern- 
ing the health of the Duke of Clarence’? We contradicted these rumours about 
three weeks ago. 

A curious report is now circulating amongst a select few in the City, to the effect 
that seventy Ministerial members of the Commons have signed a round-robin, 
declaring that they will not any longer support the Government if Mr. Peel be not 
removed from the Ministry, or, at any rate, from his office of leadership of the 
House. It is added, that, in consequence of this proceeding, there will bea 
change of Ministry or a dissolution of Parliament. We give the above as we 
heard it—neither professing to credit or discredit it; though we believe the thing 
rests upon somewhat better authority than the generality of political reports,— 
Morning Herald, Friday. 

Last night’s Gazette contains the return of Mr. George Bankes, as member for 
the borough of Corfe Castle. 

The getting up the London and Westminster Anti-Catholic petition, at the 
Crown and Anchor, has left the projectors 21927. 12s. minus! 

The two Mr. Peels, the Upper aud Under Secretary, are said to be busily em- 
ployed in organizing the former’s new plan of police. Thatit may be under his 
own immediate eye in the first instance, the office for the new Magistrates is to be 
near Mr. Peel’s own house in Privy-gardens. It is said the plan is to be con- 
fined, in the firstinstance, to the parishes in Westminster.— Morning Her add. 

Srare or Trape.—Trade throughout the West Riding of Yorkshire remains in 
statu quo. There is no appearance of improvement. 
everywhere rapidly improving —Leeds Mercury. Trade still continues in a very 
depressed state in Paisley. The slight improvement which we noticed a few 
weeks back has not continued; and for the last eight or ten days the number of 
the unemployed has been gradually on the increase.— Glasgow Chronicle. 

It is said that a large house in the iron and lead trade was yesterday accommo- 
dated by the Bank of England with a loan of 100,000/. The iron trade, we un- 
derstand, isin a most deplorable state. At the present prices, a loss of 10s, is 
sustained on every ton disposed of.—Morning Herald. 

Marr Trape.—The conference appointed by Government to be held between 
the Commissioners on the part of the Board of Trade, and a deputation from the 
general body of Maltsters of the kingdom, took place on Tuesday; and was satis- 
factory to the deputation so far as it went. A report, embodying the evidence, is 
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chaplain, the Rev. J. Lowe, The following day the committee was presented 
with a sum of 25/. with an intimation that the bounty would be still further 
extended if necessary, to the amount of from one to two hundred pounds, 
SHAKsreARE IN BarrHotomew Lane.—A broker lately received a letter from 
a holder of Danish bonds, stating (in French) that the writer had seen it asserted 
in the papers that ** there was something rotten in the state of Denmark,’ and 
desiring his bonds to be instantly disposed of. The broker took the order literally, 
and sold out. Danish bonds have risen 5 per cent. since. : 
Lonpon University.—The first session of this Institution having closed, there 
was on Thursdaya distribution of prizes to the students who had most distin. 
guished themselves on theirexaminations, Earl Grey was inthe chair ; and the 
great room, capable of containing about a thousand persons, was filled. 

The building of the London University is rapidly approaching a state of com. 
pletion ; the portico in particular, promises to be, when finished, a splendid speci. 
men of architectural taste. The roof is constructed on the classical principle of 
the ancient Greek tile. The adaptation of this antique style is quite new, and 
has proved in its practical effect altogether successful— Morning Post. 


Srorms.—About the middle and end of last week, violent storms, accompanied 
with injury from lightning, wrecks, and fearful inundations, prevailed in various 
parts of England, and especially onthe West Coast. 

In a heavy gale on Wednesday the Ist, several vessels went ashore at Sid- 
mouth in Devonshire. A fishing-smack, unable to resist the force of the surf, 
went down, and the four men who were on board perished. The brig Rose, of 
Yarmouth, which had anchored the previous evening a few miles from shore, 
pitching for some time in a tremendous sea, and haviny hoisted signals of distress, 
was aided by Captain Manby’s apparatus, which saved five of the crew, but one 
poor fellow was drowned in endeavouring to escape. 

In a thunder-storm on the 2d, the old man (seventy-eight years of age) who 
carries letters from Hebden-bridge to Heptonstall was struck by lightning, which 
split one of his feet in two, and cut the heel from the other. 

On the same day, but in distant places, horses, sheep, and cattle, were struck 
dead by lightning. 

The village and neighbourhood of Hurworth-upon-Tees were visited by a 
thunder-storm on Friday. “The electric fluid,” says the Newcastle paper, “ de. 
scended upon the house occupied by Mr. Charles Gascoine, grocer, splitting tie 
shop-door, and knocking down his infant child, who was near the same. The 
servant-girl, who at the time was engaged up stairs in making a bed, was 
thrown to the floor, taken up insensible, and completely blackened by the action 
of the lightning. Medical aid was promptly obtained, and, after two hours of un- 
wearied perseverance on the part of Mr. Walker, surgeon, she was restored to 
life, and is now in a fair way of recovery.” 

On the evening of Friday the 3d, a water-spout burst betwixt Tyn-y-maes 
and Capel-curig, about nine miles from Bangor; washing down an immense 
quantity of rock and soil from the mountain of Penglog, into the highway and 
adjoining country, accompanied by a deluge of water which swept away hay, 
sheep, and whatever else lay in the way of its resistless torrent. On the arrival 
of the mail from London in the neighbourhood about ten at night, the highway 
was found completely impassable, and the coach was delayed until half-past two 
in the morning, when the Holyhead mail arrived at the other extremity of the 
broken ground, where it was delayed in like manner, Nothing remained but to 
attempt exchanging the bags; and this was effected by the hardihood of the 
guard of the London mail, who, at the hazard of his life, forced his way through 
amongst large fragments of rock and floods of water until he reached the spot 
where the Holyhead coach was detained; whose guard, in like manner, proceeded 
by the same dangerous route to the London coach, which immediately set out on 
its return to London, as did the other for Holyhead, passing through where the 
mail bag from London was delivered at five in the morning, being six hours anda 
half beyond its regular time. On Saturday morning, 150 men were collected 
from Penrhyn slate-quarries, in order to remove the stone and soil from the road, 
On the arrival of the London heavy coach, the passengers and luggage were re- 
moved, the horses unharnessed, and the coach actually carried by the quarrymen 
across several gaps in the road occasioned bythe storm. Some idea of the extent 
of the devastation may be formed from the fact that these men have contracted to 
remove three thousand square yards of rubbish. 

About ten o’clock on Friday night, the inhabitants of the village of Aber (several 
miles from Tyn-y-maes) were thrown into a state of alarm in consequence of the 
water in the river rising very rapidly. About ten minutes after twelve, it was at its 
highest point, within four feet of the top of the arch of the bridge. The large stones 
in the bed ofthe river being carried by the force of the water, dashed against each 
other, and kept up aroaring like the loudest thunder, and the very earth shook 
with the repeated and tremendous concussions. Several houses were inundated, 
and at Glany-mor, the inmates were sleeping until the water had gained the height 
of two feet, when they were awakened by some person from the village. For 
about two hours, during the greatest fury of the torrent, the inhabitants were 
afraid to cross the bridge, from the foundation of which two large stones were 
washed. A small wooden bridge, called Bont Nant, which crosses the river about 
a quarter of a mile from the village, and which on one side was fixed on a rock 
of about fifteen ton weight, was hurled into the water and carried off; and the 
rock was swept away. Another stone bridge leading to Tal-y-cafn is so much 
dilapidated as to make it unsafe to cross. A great number of trees were washed 
from the banks, and our correspondent observed a cow borne along on the top of 
the water.—North Wales Chronicle. 

Fire.—The house of Mr. Hill, a baker in Eyre-street-hill, Hatton Garden, was 
discovered in flames soon after one o’clock on Monday morning ; and the inha- 
bitants were scarcely able to effect their escape. “ 

A good deal of property was destroyed at Sheerness on Saturday, by a ~ 
which burst from Mrs. Coody’s stables,—originating, it is supposed, ina display © 
fireworks in the adjoining yard, by some boys, on the evening before. * 

Sarah Howell, a girl of fourteen, died this week in St. Bartholomew’s Hospi, 
from the effects of burning, the cause of which has not been traced: she was foun 
enveloped in flames—literally baked, and never spoke afterwards. ' 

A few days ago, as the Saffron Waldon coach was proceeding to London, ' : 
packages on the roof were set fire to by some lighted tobacco falling amongst t ie 
from the pipe of one of the passengers ; and before it could be extinguished “ “a 
containing cotton and woollen goods was consumed, and very considerable damag 
done to the luggage of a young lady.—Chester Chronicle. wn 

Mr. John Larner, a respectable carpenter of Little Chelsea, on Saturday Ww oy 
carried some work to the house of Mrs. Kennet, an elderly lady residing @ 
Brompton. She asked him to take a glass of gin, and poured a glass of sons 
from a bottle; of which he drank; but finding the taste disagreeable, he yt 
claimed, ¢* Good God, what have given me?’? She answered, “ Gin, y" — 
sure ;’”’? and, taking the glass in her hand, sipped a small portion, but found s 





1 Fitzwilliam, They were met by his Lordship’s 


had made a mistake, and given him bug poison instead of gin, In great agitation 
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the old lady cried out, “ We are poisoned, we are poisoned, send for a doctor!” 
Four medical gentlemen were shortly in attendance, and the stomach-pump was 
applied to both patients. It was for some time expected that Mr. Larner would 
yecover, but, after several days of excruciating suffering, he expired on T hursday. 
The poison had burnt away his gums, leaving the teeth quite bare. Mrs, Kennet, 
who is eighty-six years ofage, has recovered, except in mind, 

Opium was administered lately, instead of tincture of rhubarb, by a surgeon’s 
apprentice. Half the quantity was sufficient to destroy life ; but strong emetics 
and a large quantity of warm water proved successful in ejecting the pernicious 
drug from the stomach. s 

James Smith, a journeyman tailor at Kingsland-road, has been accidentally 
killed by a ball, which strack him under the left ear, whilst he stooped to pick up 
something as he played at skittles. , : 

A journeyman baker, who was crossing Parliament-street Westminster, on 
Thursday, was knocked down by the Eltham coach, and the two fore wheels went 
over his body. On his being picked up, he declared he was not in the least in- 
jured, and actually walked offas though nothing had haopened. 

“An infant has been killed at Plymouth, through some rash experiments that a 
bov was making with a loaded gun. 

Mr, Thomas Self, brewer ‘at Newport in the Isle of Wight, has been scalded to 
death by the overturning of some boiling beer. . 

A dray-horse belonging to Mr. Harris, of the Hampstead-road, has bitten off 
the hand of a poor coal-heaver, who took hold of his head. 

SomnAMBULISM.—Mary Jones, who was in the service of Mr. Rogers, Pen- 
lington-place, Lambeth, had for some months, in consequence of a hurt in her 
head, been at times a little unsettled in her intellect, and had occasionally got 
up in the middle of the night with the idea of there being thieves in her master’s 
house. A few nights since, she got up apparently impressed with this idea, and 
under the influence of her terror threw herself out of the front window into the 
street, and broke her leg. She was sent to the hospital, where she is likely’ to 
do well. 

Mysterrous Discovery.—The body of a man, in an erect position, was this 
week discovered in Shooter’s Hill Wood, against the stump of a tree, with a 
small cord tied round the neck and round the trunk of the oak; the body was 
covered with vermin, and decomposition had taken place in every part of it. 
When the body was removed from the tree the arms dropped off, and it was impos- 
sible to identify the features. The clothes were a brown coat, drab breeches, 
white stockings, and shoes: nothing was found in the pockets except a woman's 
kid glove. The deceased is supposed to have been between twenty-five and 
thirty years of age, and was about five feet ten inches high. The body was re- 
moved to the Checquers, at Eltham; and the ostler at that house sail it resembled 
much in stature and dress the body of a person who had fled from justice on a 
charge of forgery. On the Coroner’s inquest, however, nothing occurred to sup- 
port this notion, or to throw any light on the case. 

Mr. Robert Howe, the proprietor and editor of the Sydney Gazette, was 
drowned on the 29th January, near Pinchgut Island, his boat having upset whilst 
he was employed in fishing. His infant child (which was in the boat) was picked 
up, and his servant saved himself by swimming. Mr. Howe was found the next 
day: his whole body, but particularly his wrists, were bound round and round with 
fishing-lines, in a manner which excited astonishment; and the basket was found 
suspended to his neck! “It is conjectured that in going down he caught at the 
lines, aud supposing them thrown to his assistance, wound them about him to 
make them tight, hoping to feel a friendly hand at the tight end; and thus, in his 
dying efforts, the basket handle slipped over his head.” 


Aw Orricran Oati.—aAt the sitting of the Court of Chancery on Tuesday, Sir 
Edward Sugden, standing in his place within the bar, took a short oath, which 
consisted of only one undertaking, namely, that the right honourable and learned 
gentleman would not in any manner use the influence of his new office to injure 
the stability of the Established Church of England, or to prejudice or diminish 
the privileges and emoluments of the bishops and clergy thereof. After having 
taken the oath the learned gentleman bowed to the Lord Chancellor and retired — 
Morning Journal. 

Prosecution or THE Morninc Journat.—On Wednesday, being the last day 
of term, Mr, Denman applied to the Court of King’s Bench on behalf of Mr. 
Alexander, against whom, on the first day of term, the Attorney-General had ob- 
tained a rule for leave to file a criminal information for a supposed libel on the 
Lord Chancellor, That rule had been argued a few days ago, and the Court 
ordered it to be made absolute ; notwithstanding which, the parties had on Tues- 
day been served with a notice apprizing them that an information er officio had 
been filed against them by the Attorney-General, for the same matter, and they 
Were required to give bail. In the case of the “ King v. Sparrow and another,’’ 
in2 Term Reports, where a party had applied for leave to file a criminal infor- 
mation, it was held that he had waved his right to bring an action ; and the same 
Principle Mr. Denman submitted, would apply in this case. If the Court had 
been apprized that an ex officio information was filed, or intended to be filed, for 
the same matter, they would certainly have paused before they had made the rule 
absolute ; and as the Attorney-General, as counsel for the Lord High Chancellor, 
would, under such circumstances, have been called on to wave his right to file an 
ev officio information, so now he ought to be restrained from proceeding upon 
more than one of these informations. It was repugnant to every principle of jus- 
tice that a party should be allowed to proceed by two modes at the same time for 
the same offence. Considerable advantage might be gained by a prosecutor first 
applying for a criminal information, and afterwards resorting to another mode of 
proceeding, because something might be disclosed by the defendant’s affidavits as 
to the line of defence intended. The Attorney-General declared that neither at the 
time when he moved for leave to file the criminal information, nor afterwards when 
he applied to have the rule made absolute, had he any intention, nor did he ever 
contemplate, filing an ex officio information ; but since the rule had been made 
absolute, circumstances had come to his knowledge which made him feel it his 
duty to adopt that mode of proceeding. He had, however, no intention to pro- 
ceed with the criminal information; and he begged to state to their Lordships, 
that notwithstanding the rule had been made absolute, there had not been any cri- 
minal information filed, nor was it, he repeated, intended to file any. 

Mr. Denman expressed himself satisfied with this assurance, so far as regarded 
Sir James Scarlett; but it should be remembered that the learned gentleman 
might be promoted, or other events might take place which would put it out of 
pe nee = act upon his pledge ; and therefore he hoped that the Court would 
fan it only reasonable that his clients should be at once relieved from the peril 

this double proceeding, and that their Lordships would now discharge the rule 
or the criminal information. 

oan Attorney-General said, he was of course ignorant of what their Lordships 
might think it necessary to do in this case, if they thought it necessary to do any 





thing ; but as this motion was made on the last day of term, probably for the pur- 
pose of furnishing an article for the defendant’s newspaper to-morrow, he thought 
it his duty to state, that he should have considered that he had been guilty of act- 
ing disrespectfully to their Lordships if he had applied for the rule for the criminal 
information while contemplating the other mode of proceeding. It was not until 
the day after the rule had been made absolute that it ever entered his mind to 
adopt the latter course of proceeding ; which he did not determine on without 
very deliberate consideration, and under circumstances of a very imperative 
nature, after taking into consideration the question whether or not the defendants 
would be prejudiced by it. He had satisfied himself that no prejudice would arise 
to them; otherwise he would have waved every privilege’ that his office gave 
him. In adopting the present course he had forgone the advantage which he pos- 
sessed of bringing the defendants to trial after the term. It would have been a 
great advantage to him to have been able to proceed directly, A public officer 
in his situation was placed in circumstances of some difficulty on occasions like 
the present. He could not publish a newspaper every day, and therein explain 
his conduct ; but the defendant might, if he thought proper, make the proceedings 
which took place in this Court the subject of comment in his paper day after day, 
At present he could not disclose the circumstances under which he had acted 5 
but he hoped that the Court would give him credit for having acted with justice 
and moderation. 

Mr. Denman said he was willing to give his learned friend this credit.“ An 
Attorney-General had some privileges and advantages, and an editor of a news« 
paper had also some privileges and advantages which he had a right to exercise, 
and if he exercised them improperly he must answer for them. Mr. Denman had 
only to hope that what had occurred in this case would not tend to prejudice the 
defendants. He had stated on the occasion of showing cause against the rule, 
that it would have been more proper in the Government, and more consonant 
with the ordinary course of law and justice, if the Attorney-General had been 
allowed in the first instance to take upon himself to file an ex officio information, 
and not have brought the defendants into so unequal a contest as that in which 
they were now engaged with the Lord High Chancellor ; and he still thought 
that this was the very case in which his learned friend ought to have exercised 
the power with which he was invested, instead of first calling on the defendant to 
answer on oath, and then discrediting that oath. Their Lordships were aware 
that the defendants had been put to considerable expense in showing cause 
against the rule, and probably some prejudice to their case had arisen ; and he 
would ask their Lordships whether, if it had occurred to them as probable that 
an ex officio information would be filed, they would have entered into the details 
of the defendants’ affidavits, or whether they would not at once have declined to 
interfere and take upon themselves the invidious and uncomfortable task of de- 
ciding upon such an application ? 

The Attorney-General said, that if the Court thought it expedient to discharge 
the rule for the criminal information, he did not wish to oppose it; and he had 
told his learned friend so. 

Lord Tenterden, after distinguishing the case of “The King v. Sparrow” from 
the present, observed, that in this case the Court had made the rule for a 
criminal information absolute, and the Attorney-General had since thought fit to 
file an information ex officio. He might, however, think proper to abandon the 
latter proceeding; but in order that no hardship might arise to the defendants, 
the Court would now order that no proceedings should be taken upon the rule 
for the criminal information without the leave of the Court first obtained. 

Massano’s Picrures.—The Solicitor-General applied on Wednesday, in the 
Vice Chancellor’s Court, for an injunction to restrain Mr. Day, the proprietor of 
the Egyptian-hall in Piccadilly, and Mr. Barnard, the keeper of the British Insti- 
tution, from selling or disposing of certain pictures intrusted to them by the 
plaintiff for the purpose of public exhibition. The plaintiff, Joseph Marie 
Massano, who resides at Rome, being possessed of several celebrated pictures, 
—among which are “ The Martyrdom of St. Peter,” by Murillo, “ The Virgin 
and infant Jesus,’ by Rubens, “ The Rape of the Sabines,” by Rubens, and 
“ Christ and St. Catharine,” after the school of Titian,—forwarded these 
valuable works of art to Mr. Day, for the purpose of exhibiting in the Egyp- 
tian-hall; but during the time they were supposed to be in that gentleman’s 
custody, Mr. Massano found a customer to whom he sold the pictures, and gave 
an order upon Mr. Day to deliver them to the purchaser. Hereupon it was 
discovered that the pictures had been transferred to the gallery of the British 
Institution, where they are now exhibiting ; and Mr. Barnard, the keeper of that 
establishment, refused to give them up, and intimated his determination to retain 
them during the present season. The plaintiff was advised to make this applica« 
tion for the purpose of securing his property. The Court granted the injunction. 

Justice Noppinc.—In the Court of Exchequer, on Monday, a gentleman be-« 
hind the bar applied for a rule to show cause why service of an action of eject- 
ment on the wife of the defendant should not be deemed a good service. Baron 
Vaughan—* Does your affidavit state any particular circumstance, such as the 
defendant giving orders to be denied, or in any other manner avoiding process ? 
because, if not, youare asking for what is clearly illegal.” Counsel—* I obtained 
a similar rule two or three terms since”’ Baron Vaughan—“ TI hope it was not [ 
that granted it.” Counsel—“ No, my Lord, I made the application in fall Court.” 
Baron Vaughan—* You surprise me. Well, I suppose we must all have been 
asleep and nodded consent. (Great laughter.) We must guard against a similar 
mistake in future.’ So the rule was refused. 

Breacu or THE Peace.—The Attorney-General showed cause on Tuesday, in 
the King’s Bench, against a rule obtained by Mr. Brougham on the first 
day of term, for leave to file a criminal information against Mr. Hamer for an 
assault upon a gentleman named Taylor, with inteut to excite toa breach of 
the peace. The assault consisted in the holding up a stick to Mr. Taylor, and 
calling him ascoundrel, a blackguard, and a coward. The defendant did not 
deny the use of the expressions complained of; but in his affidavit went into a 
detail of facts to show that Mr. Taylor had improperly interfered in a suit insti- 
tuted in the Court of Chancery on the part of some children of the defendant’s 
wife by a former husband, for the purpose of getting himself appointed receiver 
in the suit. The Attorney-General submitted that the defendant was justified in 
taking some notice of Mr. Taylor’s conduct: he had acted under the impression 
that Mr. Taylor had conducted himself improperly, and that his object had been 
to get himself appointed receiver in a cause in which the defendant was interested 
on behalf of his wife’s children, for the sole purpose of receiving the emoluments 
to be derived from that appointment. There would be no objection on the part 
of the defendaut to express his regret for what had happened, if Mr. Taylor 
would disavow any intention on his part to interfere in the appointment of re- 
ceiver in the Chancery suit. Mr. Brougham, on the part of Mr. Taylor, rejected 
this offer, and addressed the Court in support of the rule. Lord Tenterden said 
it appeared that the words used by the defendant had been spoken in great haste 
and anger; and as, looking at the whole case, the Court had no reason to think 
that there would be any actualybreach of the peace between the parties, their 
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Lordships were of opinion that justice would be best administered by discharging 
the rule on payment of the costs by Mr, Hamer. 

CoNSEQUENCES OF BEING SureTy.—The Court of King’s Bench was called to 
pass judgment upon John Hughes, Robert Salmon, Richard Purser, and David 
Eagle, who were convicted in October last of an assault upon Mary Lewis and 
Rosa Lewis. Hughes and Salmon, the one atailor and the other a butcher, 
had become bail in the Marshalsea Court for Henry Lewis; but afterwards they 
wished to surrender him in their own discharge. He kept out ofthe way; and 
being accosted by one of the defendants, presented a pistol to his breast, and on 
another occasion came out of his house with a red-hot poker threatening to kill 
them. One evening in November 1827, the defendants came, with a number of 
other persons, to Lewis’s house, which they violently broke into, and, not find- 
ing him in the house, they went in the next, where they found him; they 
dragged him from it with great violence; and on his wife (Mary Lewis) and 
daughter (Rosa Lewis) remonstrating, struck them brutally—the latter was 
knocked down with a stick, and fainted. Mr. Lewis was dragged to Covent- 
garden watchhouse ; where he caught a cold, and it brought on a pulmonary 
complaint, of which he died seven days after the trial of this indictment. Two 
actions were brought against the defendants, one for the trespass and one for the 
assault on Mr. Lewis, and a shilling damages was given for the latter. The present 
indictment was preferred for the assault on the two ladies. Lord Tenterden 
read his notes of the trial. Affidavits were put in on behalf of the defendants 
Salmon and Hughes; stating that in consequence of the proceedings against 
them, they had been reduced from the condition of tradesmen in comfortable 
circumstances to a state of insolvency. Lord Tenterden asked Mr. Brodrick if 
he did not think that the prisoners had suffered sufficiently, having been harassed 
by so many proceedings for the same intemperate conduct? Mr. Brodrick observed 
that this indictment had been preferred on account of the defendants’ conduct 
to the wife and daughter of Mr. Lewis; the action which had been tried was at 
the suit of Mr. Lewis for the trespass and assault upon him. Mr. Justice Bayley 
—*‘ But all this arises out of an act of kindness on the part of two of the de- 
fendants, in becoming bail for Mr. Lewis; who ought to have taken care to see 
them indemnified from the consequence of what they had done, and not have en- 
deavoured to conceal himself from them when they applied for the purpose of 
rendering him.” Mr. Brodrick observed, that the defendants had become bail 
for only 22/.and they had security in their hands to the amount of 502. A person 
situated as Mrs. Lewis was, might certainly be excused for pressing for punish- 
ment against persons by whose illegal conduct she believed the death of her hus- 
band had been occasioned. Lord Tenterden said, the Court did not wish to have 
it understood that they did not consider the defendant’s conduct highly improper ; 
but there were extenuating circumstances in the case: the decision of the Court 
therefore was, that the prisoners be discharged from custody, on the payment of 
a fine of one shilling. 

Spurious Sauce soup as Harvey’s.—Harvey, the celebrated vender of fish- 
sauce, bas brought an action in the King’s Bench against Wingrave, for an al- 
leged fraud in selling spurious sauce bearing the plaintiff’s name, and purporting 
to be sold by him. The declaration did not contain the name of any person to 
whom the defendant had sold the article, and application was made toa Judge at 
chambers for an order compelling the plaintiff to give the defendant the names, 
in order that he might be able to meet the case. After counsel had argued the 
point, Lord Tenterden said—“ Let a man sell sauce in his own name, and then 
no man cancomplain of him. This selling of goods in the names of others has 
now got toa great extent, he first action founded on a complaint of this sort 
was before Lord Kenyon: the plaintiff, a perfumer in Fleet-street, complained 
that one had injured him by selling pomatum in his name: the Court held that it 
would ke going too far to give the names, but allowed the rule to be varied so as 
to mention times when the article was sold.” A similar course was taken on the 
present occasion. 





Sr. Martin’s Parish Booxs.—Mr. Fenn, who has been stirring the heaven 
and earth of Bow-street in order to obtain a sight of these documents, has been 
obliged to sit down without attaining his object for this year. It was found 
at the hearing on Friday, that the information was incorrectly laid; and Mr. 
Halls was of opinion that it should have at any rate preceded the examination of 
the accounts by the Magistrates. He at the same time thought that Mr, Fenn 
had a right to the inspection he required. 

Suspicion or Arson.—The Zimes of Thursday gives a long ex-parte statement, 
tending to implicate the party who suffered from the fire in Stanhope-street, 
Clare-market, on the 3lst May, on a charge of arson. The claim on the County 
Fire Office was 3972, and the property is said to have amounted only to 802. 
Some other suspicious circumstances were stated to the Magistrate (Sir Richard 
Birnie), and a warrant was granted in consequence for the apprehension of ihe 
party. 

Perits or Earty Prayers.—Mrs. Hennessey complained to the Marlborough- 
street Magistrates, that her pocket had been picked while she knelt a! early 
prayers in the chapel of the Sardinian Ambassador, Lincoln’s Inu Fields. The 
prisoner, Thomas Davis, a very pious and filthy-looking personage, had made a 
previous attempt on the pocket of a Mrs. Joyce, which he missed, and on that of 
a Mrs. Denelly, whose purse he contrived to reach,—Committed. 

Lawyers ANnp Jarvigs.—Mr. Frederick Pollock paid fourteen shillings at Bow- 
street on Friday for fare and time, in consequence of neglecting to discharge a 
coach that had conveyed him from Bedford-row to the Temple. Sir Richard Bir- 
nie said he remembered a case which occurred many years ago, in which a mem- 
ber of Parliament was the defendant: a hackney-coachman had driven him down 
to St. Stephen’s, and the honourable member, instead of discharging him, directed 
him to wait there till he came; the member forgot that he had not discharged the 
coach, and the man waited till the following morning, when he sent to his 
master, who supplied horses to the coach, day and night, for three successive 
weeks ; at the end of which period the honourable member was observed to 
come out of the House of Commons, and was told that the coach had been 
waiting, according to his orders, for the three preceding weeks; and he was sum- 
moned for the fare, and was compelled to pay it. In another case, a gentleman 
and several members of his family hired a hackney-coach, to carry them to the 
Tower-stairs, to go from thence by a packet to France. The gentleman forgot to 
pay the coachman’s fare, and to discharge him: when he returned to England 
that day fortnight, on going up the Tower-stairs, he was met by the coachman, 
who politely informed him that the coach was waiting for him, and he was com- 
pelled to pay the fare for the whole time. [The stories are good, if true. Are 
they really the witty Knight’s, or supplied to the papers for a consideration ?] 

A S.epor-HAMMER.—A young woman, named Mary Thompson, has been com- 
; mitted for breaking a watchman’s arm, The witness, when asked if the prisoner 


j had any thing in her hand, replied—“ No, your Honour—nothing but her fist.” 


Svuicipg 1n A Watcunouse.—On Wednesday evening, John Clossey was brought 
before Mr, Conant, charged with having obtained goods on false pretences from 








various tradesmen. During the night the prisoner was so noisy that it was fo 
necessary to place him by himself. Inthe morning he was found dead. He 
by some means fastened a piece of fringe to a hinge on the door, having also fix d 
it round his netk, when he had knelt down, and in that posture strangled hims: if 

SHEEP-STEALING.-—T'wo men, named Henderson and Wilson, have been a ; 
mitted, on the evidence of an accomplice called Lancaster Jack, for stealing = 
five sheep. One of them was cut up and hawked, for which Jack got 2 
remainder were sold in Leadenhall and Fleet Markets. 

Sream-Boats.—Mr. Somes appeared before the Lord Mayor on Friday 
plain that, in returning from Gravesend that morning by the Pearl steam. 
quitting the vessel at Stone-wharf, in consequence of the refusal of the master t 
stop the engine, the waterman was thrown overboard, and he and two others rg 
completely drenched. The boat was very nearly swamped. Mr. Somes had vere 
all his life at sea, and never was inso imminent peril before. If a lady had ote 
in the boat the whole party must have perished. The Lord Mayor advised Me. 
Somes to indict the proprietors of the Pearl; he expressed great indignation at 
the conduct of the captain, [Wherries are completely unfit for landing passen- 
gers rm steam-vessels ; the watermen ought to have large boats for the pur. 
pose. 

ForcEriEs.—A young man, named Robert Jones, was fully committed to New. 
gate on Tuesday from the Mansion-house, charged with filling up a cheque for 
1542., signed hy Mr. C. Woodward, solicitor, of Broad-street, without his autho- 
rity so to do, and with intent to defraud the firm of Williams, Deacon, and Co 
bankers, of Birchin-lane. The prisoner was in the occasional employment of Mr. 
W. The only peculiarity of the examinations was the extreme caution of the 
prosecutor. On the depositions being read over, Mr. Woodward said, “TI see jt 
stated that I believe the signature to be my handwriting : now I wish it to be 
stated, that I have no doubt whatever of it. Lalso see that 1 am made to say 
that the body of the check was in the handwriting of the prisoner: now I wish the 
words to the best of my belief to be introduced there. It is also mentioned that 
the prisoner had no authority from me to fill up checks: I wish the words to be 
that he had not authority to use the said signature in a check.’ The prisoner’s 
father, it is said, was forty years in the banking-house of Williams and Co, and 
was highly respected there, 
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A Cuiever Trrertaker.—On Tuesday morning, the warehouse of Messrs 
Comber and Sons, silk-manufacturers, Union-street, Bishopsgate, was entered by 
means of a skeleton key, during the short absence of the clerk ; and ten pieces of 
gros de Naples, value 100/., were stolen. On the return of the clerk the robbery 
was instantly discovered, and information of the facts conveyed to the public office 
at Worship-street. Tyrrel, an active officer, and one of the Bow-street patrol, 
coming to a knowledge of the facts, and judging of the weight of silk stolen that 
it would be difficult for one man to carry it through the streets, repaired to the 
coach stand at the bottom of Bishopsgate-street, where he learned that some short 
time before a coach had been employed to convey a large parcel, and that it took 
the direction of Shoreditch Church. The officer instantly followed, and suspecting 
a journeyman silk-weaver, named Goodwin, he repaired to his lodgings, and going 
up stairs met Mrs. Goodwin, and asked her if she had any thing in the room that 
did not belong to her? She denied that she had; but Tyrrel drew the bag from 
under the bed. She then pretended that it was brought there before she and her 
husband were up. The officer brought her and the property to Worship-street, 
and returned in quest of her husband and his companion. He had not been wait- 
ing many minutes when Goodwin, and another man named Stanley, went into 
Goodwin’s lodgings; the officer followed and securéd both, and brought them 
also to the office, where Mr. Comber, jun. clearly identified the property. Thus, 
in less than one hour of the robbery, the property was recovered, and the thieves 
in custody. : 

Tue Law’s Desratcu.—On Thursday night, a notorious thief, William Hogg, 
stole a footman’s great coat from the box of the Hon. Miss Fox’s carriage, in at 
tendance at the Opera-house. He was apprehended on the spot by Ivimy, an 
officer of Queen-square, committed for trial at the Westminster Sessions, and at 
four o’clock on Friday afternoon received sentence of seven years’ transportation, 

Rossery.—On Tuesday morning two young men entered the Princess Royal 
public-house in Paul-street, Old-street-road, and after taking some refreshment, 
left the house ; when it was discovered they had stolen a canvass bag containing 
sixty-five sovereigns, a 5/, bank note, and about 102. in silver. 

Elizabeth Briggs and her father Thomas Briggs have been committed for trial, 
the former for robbing her mistress ten years ago, the latter for receiving the 
stolen property. The father turned informer, in consequence of a quarrel with 
his danghter, overlooking that he implicated himself. 

A few days since, two men of respectable appearance went to a boat builder's 
at Lambeth, and inquired if they could have a boat to go to Richmond the ensuing 
evening: they wished to have a guod-sized boat, as they said they had some goods 
to take with them, and they also wished to have a man to rowthem, Every 
thing was arranged, and the next evening the two men came according to appoint- 
ment, each carrying a large bundle, or rather sack, They set off about half-past 
seven in the evening, accompanied by Henry Noulton, a waterman; and had 
proceeded as far as the Red House, Battersea, when, for the first time, they ex- 
pressed their intention of going on shore, for the purpose of leaving one of the 
bundles at some place on the Wandsworth road. Noulton accordingly pulled on 
shore a little before the landing-place of the Red House. The two men then got 
out of..the boat and proceeded across the fields in the direction of the back 
Wandsworth-road, leaving the waterman in the boat waiting for their return. 
After waiting for them for half an hour his suspicion was excited, and resolving 
to ascertain the contents of the other bag, he untied the mouth of it, and found the 
body of a young child. He remained for some time in a state of stupor, out of 
which he was awakened by a brother waterman, who was accidentally passing. 
The two watermen agreed to wait the return of the men and apprehend them. In 
about a quarter of an hour they appeared on the top of the bank, but on seeing 
the two watermen talking together, they took to their heels and escaped. The 
body was brought back to Lambeth, and interred in the burying ground. : 

A person named Hatton, who had pleaded guilty to an indictment at the Lin- 
colnshire Assize$, for imposing on the examiners of the Apothecaries’ Company 
by a forged certificate of service, has been sentenced in the Court of King’s 
Bench to six months’ imprisonment in Lincoln gaol for that offence, The law 
requires that a person applying for admission as practising apothecary shall have 
served an apprenticeship of five years. 

A publican at Islington has been fined in the mitigated penalty of 100/. for 
mixing salt and sugar with beer which had become stale, and which another pub- 
lican had advised him to apply to make it palatable. For practising this species 
of chemistry, the law (of which the Islington offender was ignorant) authorizes @ 
penalty of 2002. 

IkEY SoLomons.—Some time since it was stated that this hero of many a penny- 
the-line-paragraph, had been apprehended at Hobart’s Town, Van Diemens 
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Land, and was about to be sent for ‘trial to London, the principal scene of his 
offences. The rumour was received with incredulity; but, by an account just 
received, it appears that the statement was true. Solomons was recognized by 
some old acquaintances ; and, carrying himself too proudly, was denounced by 
them to the colonial authorities, who ordered him to be seized in his shop. This 
being effected, he was handcuffed, and takewbefore the chief police magistrate of 
the colony; and after undergoing a short examination, and being identified as the 
isaac Solomons who stood capitally charged in the county of Middlesex, he was 
committed to gaol, in order to wait the sailing of a return convict transport to the 
mother country. The vessel in which he has been embarked is the Mermaid, 
Captain Henneker, the same in which his wife was transported. 

The wound that Lambourn inflicted in his neck is getting better, and liquids 
can now be passed into his stomach without the aid of the stomach-pump. It is 
supposed that he may be sufficiently convalescent to be removed from the hospital 
to Maidstone, in time to take his trial at the ensuing assizes, which begin on the 
8th of August. 

How ro Break Prison.—A man named James Reeson, alias Squires, who is 
confined in the House of Correction in Skirbeck Quarter (Doncaster), ona charge 
of felony, made a daring and persevering attempt to escape last Monday morning. 
About nine o’clock the previous evening, Mr. Appieby, the gaoler, locked the pri- 
soner up for the night. He then appeared to be asleep, and the fire was extin- 
guished in his grate. Immediately afterwards, it appears, Reeson arose from his 
mock slumber, and commenced proceedings by unwrapping a linen rag, which 
had originally formed the lining for part of hisclothes; in this rag He had placed 
a burning cinder, With a light obtained by this method, he made:a fire of some 
chips, and piled the embers against the bottom of a strong door, studded with 
iron rivets. He had previously manufactured two fans by tearing off the covers 
of a Bible, and fastening them to the end of a wooden spoon, which he had used 
for eating his victuals in the prison. The flames soon communicated to the door, 
but the smoke filled the room, and nearly stifled the man, who still kept on at his 
purpose. In time the door slab and the ‘surrounding bricks became intensely 
hot, and it is probable that his labour must have ended here, had it not happened 
that he had a small quantity of water left in his cell for his use, with which he 
cooled the floor, and the aperture being of sufficient size to admit his body, he 
crept through, and descended the steps into the prison-yard, Having reached that 
part, he had then another door to pass, which was stronger than the one he had 
burnt. He used the same means as before, and the fire was rapidly making pro- 
gress, when, fortunately for the ends of justice, Appleby, the active and indefati- 
gable gaoler, was disturbed by a crackling noise, and seeing the fire, immediately 
took proper precantions for stopping the fellow's egress. At this period the fire 
had burnt a hole large enough to admit Reeson’s passage ; but the stone was so 
extremely hot that he must have been severely burnt if he had tried to creep 
through ; and as it was, his breast was very much scorched. The man’s ingenious 
industry was rewarded with a safer cell, and other precautions. From his deter- 
mined perseverance and well-contrived scheme, it is suspected that he is not new 
at prison-breaking. He is a young man, blind of one eye, and rather stout made, 
—Doncaster Gazette. 

Stacey the younger, who is in confinement in Winchester gaol for the murder 
of Mr. Langtry and his housekeeper, has lately endeavoured to compass his es- 
cape, and had succeeded in prevailing on five other prisoners to join in the ate 
tempt, upon his representation that he had buried a large sum of money near the 
red land mark on Southsea Common, which he promised to share with them. 
They had cut their blankets into strips to serve as a rope, but were detected be- 
fore they'had made further progress. Search has been made for this money 
during the past week, in the spot the young villain exactly pointed out, having, 
as he said, paced the distance when he buried it, but without effect. In searching, 
however, for this money, a skeleton has been discovered, which must have been 
underground for some years. From a button, and a small piece of coarse green 
cloth, which has preserved its consistency and colour, found with it, it is likely to 
be the body of some Russian seaman.— Hampshire Telegraph. 

A young woman, a servant at a public-house in Plymouth, is in custody on a 
charge of administering a quantity of vitriol toa child of her master, with inten- 
tion to murder it. The child is not dead, but is still in danger. 

A man named Ellis, between sixty and seventy years of age, has been com- 
mitted for trial at Devizes, for marrying six wives, three of whom are now living 
in different parts of the country. 

A farmer from the neighbourhood of Chard was robbed of 702. at the last 
Taunton fair by two sharpers, who, having cautioned him against a gang of 
thieves, advised him to put his money in his watch-pocket. They very kindly 
assisted him to effect the change, and in so doing exchanged his bank-notes, to 
the amount of 702., for a rollof rags. The farmer afterwards cautioned a friend 
in the fair against the imaginary gang, and on showing him where he had secured 
his money, discovered his loss.—Bath Chronicle. 

On Friday last, several men who had been drinking at Wolvercot, were ob- 
served to amuse themselves, on their return to Oxford, by violently driving a flock 
of geese in Portmeadow, the owners of which naturally interfered to protect their 
Property. A fight immediately commenced between the parties, when the pro- 
prietors of the geese were so severely beaten, that one of them, a fine youth eigh- 
teen years of age, died on the following Sunday, and another now lies at the infir- 
mary seriously ill. 

A suicide of a novel description has been committed in the Rue St. André des 
Arts, at Paris, under the influence of all-powerful love. The hero was an old 
soldier, seventy-eight years of age, who, perceiving that he was neglected by the 
object of his adoration, came to the resolution of making away with himself, and 
accomplished it with all the energy and determination of a youthful lover. He 
retired to the back part of the premises of a cook-shop, in which he resided with 
his son, and began by stabbing his breast with an old blunted knife ; but the in- 
Strument making but little impression, he ascended to his bedchamber, and took 
down from the wall, where it had hung ever since the last wars, an old cavalry 
sword, which he plunged three times into his body, seeking his heart, according 
to his own expression, without finding it. It was not before the noise caused by 
the sabre dropping on the floor, from the enfeebled hands of its owner, that any one 
came to his assistance. Death had not then ensued. The son of this poor man, 
an invalided soldier like himself, carried{his father to the Hotel Dieu, shedding tears 
all the way. Prior to quitting his residence, the old man, feeling his end ap- 
proaching, requested pen and ink, and signed with astill firm hand a document 
in which he acknowledged his suicide. i 

A Mr. R. has just committed suicide under very singular circumstances. He 
was afilicted with a disease, the cure of which he believed to be impossible; and 
he therefore resolved upon terminating his existence. He left his house at Paris, 
and went to Pére la Chaise, where he chose a spot of ground, which he said he 
destined for his best friend. He himself gave directions to the grave-diggers, 
telling them to dig a place large enough for the remains of a man of his height. 





When it was done, he took off his coat and placed himself in the grave, and, 
telling them that the body became longer after death, he suggested some altera- 
tions, and desired them to make the grave larger. He then ordered a funeral, 
and paid the expenses, returned home, and suffocated himself with charcoal. On 
his table was found a will which he had written, by which he disinherited his 
family ; and the following was added :—* I was lately ill, and my parents came 
to my assistance, and paid me every attention; but, restored to health, they have 
abandoned me. They therefore only cared for my property, but they shall not 
have it.”—Courrier des Electeurs. [This dismal story has been made to read 
very oddly in some of our newspapers, by that unfilial reproach and disinherit- 
ment of the ‘ parents,” which is doubtless a mistranslation of the French parens, 
signifying relations or kinsfolk. ] 





: 
FASHIONABLE PARTIES.—On Saturday, Earl Bathurst, Earl Dudley, Earl Gower, 
Earl Ferrers, Capt. Bowles, Earl Digby, and the Countess Dowager of Cork, had dinner 
parties. On Sunday, Earl Manvers, Lord Saltoun, Lord Clifford, Earl of Harrington, 
Sir James Scarlett, Countess of St. Germans, Mr. Brougham, and Sir Charles Morgan, 
gave dinners. On Monday, the Duchess of Kent entertained the Duchess of Clarence, 
the Duchess of Saxe Weimar, and a select party, at dinner. Prince Leopold gave a din- 
ner to a numerous party. The Countess of Abingdon and the Ladies Bertie gave a ball 
and supper. Mrs. Auriol had a musical party. The Duke and Duchess of St. Alban’s 
entertained the Duke of Sussex. The Marchioness of Downshire gave a dejeuné at 
Roehampton. The Princess Augusta and the Duchess of Gloucester were present. 
The Duke of Cumberland dined with Sir Charles Knightley. On Tuesday, the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Londonderry gave a public breakfast at Chiswick, On Wednesday, 
the Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury gave a dinner to the Duke and Duchess of Glous 
cester. In the evening her Ladyship entertained a numerous party. The Earl of Ches- 
terfield gave a dinner to Prince Leopold anda large party. The Dowager Marchioness 
of Salisbury entertained a distinguished party at dinner. Almacks was very fally at- 
tended. On Thursday, the Duke of Sussex entertained the Princess Augusta and a 
select party at dinner. The Earl and Countess of Aberdeen gave a dinner to Prince 
Leopold. Mr. and Mrs. Orby Hunter had a dinner party, Lady L. Clinton gave a | 
quadrille party. On Friday, Prince Leopold gave a dinner to a numerous party, The 
Duke and Duchess of Clarence entertained the Duke of Sussex and a select party to 
dinner, Mrs. Grey hada musical party. The Hon. Mr, Musgrave and Sir Charles 
Flower gave dinner parties. Je 

The King’s new wine-cooler, manufactured ky Rundell and Bridge, which is 
sufficiently capacious to hold six men, was last week assayed at Goldsmiths’-hall, 
It weighs upwards of 8000 ounces, and is by far the largest piece of plate ever 
marked in this country. ; 

Capt. John Warren, the uncle of Sir Augustus Warren, one of the candidates 
for the representation of the city of Cork, commanded our present Premier, 
when lieutenantin a regiment of horse. 

Mr. Daniel W. Harvey, M.P., has been admitted a solicitor in the Rolls Court. 

Cotossrum.—This place of fashionable resort has just given a new spur to 
public curiosity, by lowering its price of admission. The whole of its attractive 
features may now be seen for 4s., or portions of them for proportionate sums 5 
and the grand feature of the exhibition, and that by which it is favourably dis- 
tinguished from all other places of the kind in Europe or the World (we mean 
the Panorama of London,) may now be seen for 2s. The most distinguished 
company have been visiting this place during the present week.— Court Journal. 

A new vehicle, called the “ Omnibus,” in imitation of those in Paris, coms 
menced running on Saturday from Paddington to the City. It is made to ac- 
commodate sixteen or eighteen persons inside, and is drawn by three horses 
a-breast. 

The Marquis of Abercorn left Argyll-house yesterday, for Ireland, for the pur- 
pose of visiting, for the first time, his Lordship’s estates in that country. lhe 
Marquis, who is now in the twentieth year of his age, will, on arriving at his | 
majority, come into possession of upwards of 90,0007. per annum, in addition to 
an immense capital which has been accumulating during his Lordship’s minority. 

Among the articles sold last week by public auction, late the property of Mr. 
Thomas Ansell, who was an extremely eccentric character, was the identical font | 
in which King John was baptized. It is considered, by antiquarian judges, to be 
of pure Saxon modelling, and was sold with its stone pedestal for a mere trifle. 
The late Mr. Ansell purchased the font some years ago at Bampton, in Oxfordshire, 
in the castle of which King John was born—Reading Mercury. ' 

A poor old woman on Saturday last bought an old chair at a broker’s, and 
upon ripping the top off to have it new-covered, found concealed, in one corner, 
21 guineas—all Queen Anne’s coin—and a bank 5é. note, both tied up in a can- 
vass bag. She bought the chair for 1s. 64. 

A short time since the clerk of a parish near Stroud was ordered to announce in 
the church ‘that all parishoners who did not pay their tithes by a certain day 
would be prosecuted ;’’ but, from a mistake in his reading, he gave out that all ‘ 
those who did not pay by the time specified were to be executed ! 

The father of Maria Marten last week visited Bury Hospital, for the purpose of 
indulging his curiosity with the sight of Corder’s skeleton, and deposited a shil- 
Jing inthe box, The fatal pistol with which the murder was inflicted has heen 
presented to the hospital by Hart Logan Exq., the High Sheriff at the time of the 
trial, and is exhibited in the case.x— Cambridge Chronicle. 

An affidavit having been sworn before a worthy alderman of Canterbury a few 
days since, he gave his signature as follows :— As sworn before me, ————, 
Justice of the Piecr.’—Kent and Essex Mercury. 

In the wood of Balkemock, near Sidlaw, a hawk and wood-pigeon have chosen 
the same tree to build their nests on. The Dundee Advertiser seems to regard 
this as symptomatic of the Millennium. 

On Sunday last, a loving couple presented themselves at the altar of the parish- 
church of Bury, for the purpose of being united in the silken bonds of wedlock. 
The bands had been duly published in the parish-church of that town, and every 
thing seemed to conspire to render the business complete. The clergyman (Mr. 
Potter) was going to commence the nuptial ceremony, when the clerk suddenly 
put a stop to further proceedings, by telling the reverend gentleman that the dam- 
sel had already plighted her troth to another man, who was still in the land of the 
living. The party were dismissed wit a severe reprimand.—Bo/ton Chronicle. 

Tue Errrick SHEPHERD PROMISES TO PAINT Sir WaLTER Scott.—There are 
not above five people in the world who, I think, know Sir Walter better, or 
understand his character better, than Ido; andif I outlive him, which is “ikely, 
as I am five months and ten days younger, 1 will draw a mental portrait of him, 
the likeness of which to the original shall not be disputed.— Edinburgh Literary 
Journal, - 





THE PRESS. 

STATE OF IRELAND. 

G1ose—Ireland, now that Emancipation has been carried, is restored to its 
ordinary, and what has at times been regarded its natural and healthy state ;—of 
which riots without intelligible cause—the rabble stoning the police, and the 
police firing on the rabble—frequent murder, aud more frequent justifiable homi- 
cide—and a general prevalence of reckless turbulence and contempt of the law, 
seem to be the characteristic symptoms, We firmly believe that political danger 
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is at an end in Ireland; that there is now no party there disposed, either with 
its own force or with foreign aid, to make war on the British connexion. The union 
of the two islands must and will be consolidated ; this is a great point gained, but 
still the condition of the Irish people continues to bea disgrace to acivilized govern- 
ment. There are two evils in Ireland—the poverty and the turbulence or law- 
lessness of the people. These evils are closely connected with one another: for 
though it would be possible to conceive a much more peaceable people quite as 
poor as the Irish, it would be difficult to conceive one so turbulent very pros- 
perous. To put an end to the riots and disorders of the country, is one of the 
necessary steps to an improvement of the people in respect of wealth; for there 
can be no question that the general notion of the existence of riots, and the diffi- 
culty of executing legal process, prevent the influx into the country of the sort 
of people and property of which Ireland stands in need. There seems to be too 
great a disposition in the Irish gentry to encourage the turbulence of the 
peasantry, by regarding with complacency, or even with favour (if we can judge 
by their manner of speaking), the broils which take place, whenever they 
have no political or religious origin; the fact that the rioters have no cause or 
occasion for their outrages being a sufficient title to indulgence. On the part, 
too, of some well-disposed men in Ireland, we find a similar disposition to take 
part with the mob agaiust the police, and to presume that the latter, because they 
are unpopular with those whose outrages they are appointed to restrain, must be 
necessarily in the wrong. When the police do not allow their brains to be 
beaten out with stones, but defend themselves with the only weapons which from 
the smallness of their numbers can avail them, we think we discover too greata 
readiness to presume that the people who first resorted to violence are (because 
they suffer most in the end) the injured party. This is very weak, and, we believe, 
very mischievous in the end to the poor themselves; and it seems to be connected 
with the disposition, which is described to be general in Ireland, to take part 
with all who resist the execution of the law, The law in Ireland is not all we 
would wish it to be; but almost any law, and certainly the law established there, 
must, if uniformly executed, be better than the lawless violence of a rabble. We 
fear that there is an habitual error in applying to the evils of Jreland remedies 
suitable for England. In this country we are too apt to forget that the respect 
paid to the law, which is now maintained by mild sanctions, was not originally 
enforced by the same means, but that much stronger remedies were for many 
years used by wise monarchs with unsparing severity. In the reigns of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., the same remedies which are now perfectly effectual would 
have been quite inoperative among a people previously accustomed to riots and 
intestine wars, and systematic resistance to the law was accordingly punished with 
extraordinary rigour. We do not wish to see a Court of Star Chamber established 
in Ireland; but it appears to us a matter of prime necessity that violent resistance 
to the law should be visited, like any other offence, with punishments, severe in 
proportion to its frequency and mischievousness. The resistance to legal process, 
if the crime still prevails, should be punished by distinct penalties, which ought 
to fall heavily on all, but most heavily on persons of wealth and education. Sys- 
tematic riots (we hope there is no truth in the assertion that magistrates and men 
of wealth are employed in organizing them) should, at all expense, be suppressed. 
The law should, in a word, be executed by the constable’s statf, if possible ; but, 
if that be not possible, it is a mercy to the people themselves to execute it with 
the bullet and the bayonet. 

Sranparp—There is not one proposition in this extract in which we do not 
heartily concur; and we take some pride to ourselves in the reflection that there 
is not one proposition which we have not repeated again and again in substance, 
though not with so much propriety of diction. It has been the fundamental mis- 
take in all our conceding policy towards Ireland, to assume that, because the 
nations are politically connected or legislatively united, they are identified in 
manners, opinions, and objects. Nothing can be so false as to say that such is the 
case, or that such can be the case, while Ireland remains, as we have made her 
by treating with her as such, and thereby acknowledging her as such, a Popish 
nation. The madness of attempting to conciliate such a nation by accepting her 
claims to independence ; the madness of hoping to satiate her by submission, 
can be exceeded but by one extravagance within the scope of insanity, and that 
is the entertaining a hope that Ireland, which, before the change, could not with- 
out failure and disappointment, be treated as a civilized nation, can be now so 
treated in the vigour of her hostile power, and in the heyday of her triumph, 
How often have we said that it must come to this? How often have we adjured 
the wicked or silly persons, who could not be contented to leave the Irish 
peasantry in the enjoyment of practical comforts and freedom without theoretical 
privileges, to spare the blood of those most unfortunate people ? But neither our 
remonstrances, nor the remonstrances of infinitely abler and better men, availed 
anything. The Quacks, and their idiot disciples—the men who loved to disturb the 
waters for their private fishing—the fribbfes who take up all their wit and wisdom 
ready made in the last fashionable cant—these classes, which are the perpetual 
dry-rot of society, the seeds of destruction which the enemy sows in every great 
work of human wisdom, were too strong for us. They voted the Irish Papists 
into loyalty to a Protestant constitution; made of barbarians, civilized citizens by 
bill; and “ settled the question’’—that was the phrase—upon half a dozen skins 
of engrossed parchment. The whole is consummated. Nothing now remains to 
be done but that which is to be done “by the bayonet and the bullet.” 





POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
Spectator Orricr, SATURDAY. 

In consequence of the frequent assemblages at the Corn Exchange 
in Dublin, there have been several meetings of the Privy Council at 
the Castle, to take into consideration the propriety of the Lord Lieute- 
nant exercising the power of putting down such assemblages, vested in 
him by the act for the suppression of the Association. 

The state of the South of Ireland is said, in letters from Dublin of 
Thursday, to be far from satisfactory. The country people and the 

lice come into collision daily, and bloodshed invariably follows. On 
Monday last, a farm-house near Clonoulty was attacked by thirty men 
with blackened faces, who burned a cottage and several out-houses, 
shot two cows and four horses, and houghed several sheep. 

The latest accounts from Cork are of Wednesday morning. At that 
time, Sir Augustus Warren had arrived, and each party had polled 
about twenty votes. 

A strong effort will, it is said, be made to prevent Waterford from 
again becoming a close borough. A meeting for this purpose was to 
be held in Dublin on Thursday last. ; : 

We have no Foreign arrivals, with the exception of a Dutch mail, 
containing accounts of advantages in Java, quite uninteresting here, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WEST INDIA SLAVERY. 

A MEETING, of what description of persons we do not anticipate, is, 
we are told, to be held on Tuesday, for the purpose of petitioning Par. 
liament and the King to adopt the recommendation of Mr. Orway 
CAVE respecting Slaves in the West Indies. There is something Irish 
—seeming in petitioning Parliament during the prorogation ; and per- 
haps this attempt to second Mr. Cave’s motion from without, since 
no one was found to second it from within, may originate with some 
philanthropic gentleman from the green land. We do not think, that an 
assembly so collected requires a lengthened notice ; but.as the plan of 
Mr. Cave is again pressed on our attention, we shall consider it very 
briefly. 

Mr. Cave proposes that all the children of slave parents in the 
British West Indies, born after the 1st January 1830, shall be free, 
Taking the average length of Negro lifein the West Indies to be about 
forty years, the whole population would be free in forty years hence; 
but divided into periods of ten years each, the ratio of emancipation 
would be pretty nearly 16—12—8—4; so that in twenty years there 
would be three-fourths of the slaves emancipated. It seems quite in- 
consistent with human nature, that when three-fourths of these people 
had attained freedom, they should tolerate slavery in the remaining 
fourth; and as the latter portion must comprehend the whole of the 
aged and feeble, and but a small portion of the active and vigorous, it 
is difficult to see what rational opposition the planters could offer to 
their immediate manumission. Although, therefore, Mr. Cave’'s pro- 
posal is intended to come into complete operation in forty years, it is 
reasonable to assume that practically it would set free the whole Negro 
population of the West Indies in twenty years. It might be a suffi- 
cient objection to this wholesale measure, that the history of the 
world offers no corresponding example of transition from bondage to 
liberty ; that there is an infancy and a youth of intellect as well as of 
years, and that men who are incapable of guiding themselves stand as 
much in need of superintendence as children do. That the Negroes of 
theWest Indies should be capable of relishing or maintaining a free form 
of government with so -brief a training as their inconsiderate friends 
would bestow upon them, will appear incredible to the most careless, 
when he reflects how small a portion of real liberty exists in most of 
the states of the Old World, notwithstanding many centuries of prepa- 
ration for its enjoyment. One of two things, then, can hardly fail to 
take place, at the end of the twenty or thirty years contemplated in 
Mr. Cave's proposition as the ultemus terminus of slavery,—either 
the Whites must be supported by the Government at home in the exer- 
cise of their dominion over the free Negroes, as they now are in the 
exercise of their dominion over the slave Negroes; or the Whites 
must leave the West Indies altogether. It is obvious that by the first 
of these alternatives the intended emancipation is neither more nor less 
than a modification of bondage ; and that all the advantages it pro- 
poses to confer may be, and in all human probability will be, gained in 
a shorter space of time by a patient and judicious revision of the slave 
code, by facilitatmg voluntary manumission, by the careful instruction 
of the Black population, by the encouragement of marriages, and lastly 
and chiefly, by the gradual conversion of field Negroes into ascripti 
glebe. There is indeed a distinction between the two methods: the 
one proposed by Mr. Cave would necessarily be accompanied by great 
anxiety, by divisions and strifes endless, by the ruin of many estates, 
the deterioration of all; whilst that which nature and history, and we 
may add common sense alike dictate, would lead happily, quietly, and 
safely to the same end. The other alternative, which under Mr. Cave's 
management we look upon as much the more likely of the two, would be 
the expulsion of the Whites altogether. Now suppose that we were 
inclined to throw out of consideration the terrible destruction of pro- 
perty consequent on such an expulsion, the widely-extended misery it 
would cause to hundreds of thousands of families, the commercial dis- 
tresses that would flow from it, and the permanent injury it would not 
fail to inflict on the commerce of the country,—suppose, ina word, that 
we were to admit that the sufferings of White men were nothing, and 
the comforts of Black men everything,—still the question would arise, 
Is Mr, Cave's plan the best calculated to insure the happiness of Black 
men? We cannot better answer this question than by asking our 
readers to look to Hayti, the largest and most diversified of the West 
India Islands, and say what progress in the science of government. 
has been made there. Look to its code rural, by which a system of 
wholesale slavery is made part and parcel of the law of the republic! 
Yet Hayti had its peculiar advantages: many persons of Colour, and 
many Blacks, had risen to public consideration long before the decree 
of the Convention emancipated the slaves ; it possessed the elements ol 
government, if not of liberty; the people were not all of equal stature, 
—there was here and there a Saul to be found among them. Grant- 
ing that Jamaica were capable of emulating the sorry example that 
Hispaniola has set, what would become of the smaller islands, when 
deprived of every one to whom the population had been accustomed to 
look up with respect or fear? ‘ Folly is bound up in the heart of a 
child, but the rod shall drive it far from him,” says the wise man. 
Uneivilized man is but a child of larger growth; and with him, as 
with the child in years, physical restraint is the natural and necessary 
preparative to moral restraint. Those who would invert the order ot 
nature—who would begin by the latter with a por ulation that neither 
feels nor understands its obligations, are but « ing pearls before 
swine, and may confidently expect the return di. ©) persons so em- 
ployed. 
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THE NORTH MAIL. 


Tax good people benorth the Tweed are naturally anxious to shorten 
their communication with London, and various plans have been pro- 
pounded for that purpose. We shall not touch upon their discussions 
of rival lines of road, and double mails, which form part of the plans 
of the Edinburgh and the Glasgow Committees, Neither can we enter 
so feelingly into the hopes and wishes of the “‘ca’ the shuttle bodies ” 
of the latter city, as we do into those of the “ godly writers” of the 
former. The Glasgow people urge acceleration chiefly because of the 
advantage which the speedier arrival of letters would confer on those 
who traffic in the produce of the New World. The arguments of the 
men of Edinburgh are more general in their character ; and, though 
it is not specifically adverted to, we well know that one great object of 
their application is to have “the Spectator” on their tables an hour 
or two earlier than they enjoy that luxury under the present system. 
Now it strikes us to be a strange neglect of their present means, that 
the witty people of Athens have not hit on the very simple method 
which we are about to mention, of gaining one hour, perhaps an hour 
and a half, (and they only ask two,) without expense and without diffi- 
culty. At present the North Mail leaves London at eight o'clock in 
the evening, and arrives at Edinburgh at thirty-eight minutes past 
three in the afternoon of the second day, completing the journey in 
forty-three hours and a half, or thereabouts. Of these forty-three 
hours and a half, there is taken up in changing horses, say 
66 stages, at. Os ee ee lfmin. h.1 


: 223 m. 
Breakfast, firstday . . .. .%. « « . 30 — 


Dinner, Gitte 6 wc et tl tl tll we tl el ew OO 
Breakfast, secondday ...... .. 30 —= 
h.1 40 


From which deduct, as the places of 
dining and breakfasting are also stages 
wherethehorsesare changed . . . . 0 33 
ae 


es 6] Of; 


Total amount of stoppages. . . ... =. =~. h.2 588 

Now, in the first place, we are credibly informed, that by what are 
termed slip-poles, the changes which now occupy a minute and a 
quarter, may be effected in one minute at most, which gives us a 
saving of sixteen minutes and a half; and in the second place, we pro- 
pose to allow only thirty minutes for breakfasts and dinner, instead of 
one hundred minutes. If any Cockney friend exclaim against such 
barbarity as asking an accountable creature to swallow his rolls and 
coffee in ten minutes, or to bolt his mutton and potatoes in the same 
space of time, we answer that we intend no such atrocity. All we 
mean is, that he shall eat his breakfast and dinner 77 the coach instead 
of eating chem é the inn parlour, This method will perhaps reduce 
the dinner to sandwiches—it will not alter the breakfasts : but he who 
cannot contrive to make one dinner on sandwiches, is altogether unfit 
for travelling four hundred miles in a stage-coach. And let no one 
ridicule our proposal of sipping coffee or tea and eating muffins while 
travelling at the rate of ten miles an hour; we have performed tasks 
that require much more steadiness of hand and eyes when going at 
that rate. For a consideration, we shall present to the innkeepers on 
the North road a model of a tray on which every thing necessary for 
a highland breakfast may be arrayed, not only without inconvenience 
to the four insides, but infinitely more to their enjoyment than the 
same materials can be served up underthe present system. We allow 
the ten minutes for the purpose of stretching the passenger's limbs ; 
which is five minutes more than they at present find it convenient to 
take, lest they should thereby cut short their fair allowance of the brief 
and unsatisfactory meals which the halts allow. All that is necessary to 
our plan is to provide the trays aforesaid, and to charge the “ entertain- 
ment” along with the fare: it would be a mighty improvement if the 
guards and coachmen were also included. The saving of time will 
stand thus: 


Present hour of arrival, . . . 1. . «© « ss - h3 38m, 





Gainedinchanging . ...... +. . h.O 163m, 
Gainedinmeals . . ......-. hel 10 m. 

— 1 263 
Proposed hour ofarrival . . . 2... 2. + we ee h. 2 114 


The steam of hot water, it may be said, will render the coach dis- 
agreeably warm. The breaths of four passengers render it disagreeably 
warm at present. But for this too we have a remedy: all that 1s neces- 
sary is a rain-tight ventilator in the roof, to be opened or shut, as the 
temperature of the vehicle requires, 

It is to be kept in mind, that this gain of time may be effected with- 
out prejudice to any acceleration sought to be obtained by alterations 
of roads, which may be opposed and must be expensive. Perhaps we 
ought to apologize for saying so much ona matter of mere local 
interest ; but we really sympathize with our Edinburgh friends in their 
very natural desire to enjoy the benefit of our counsel as early as 
possible. 





THE TWO COURT JOURNALS, 
“* Marry come up ! as good a woman as yourself at least.” FIELDING. 
Poor Gouxpy, after describing the unhappy differences between Dr, 
Ricuarp Rock and Dr. Timorny Franks, two great men, who held 
among our fathers the respectable place which is occupied by Doctors 
SoLtomon and Eapy among their sons, breaks forth into a fine 
strain of philosophic lamentation over the short-sighted quarrels of 
humanity. ‘Had Rock and Franks,” quoth he, ‘‘instead of giving } 
way to the petty passions of meaner minds, been content to contribute 
the one to the other's glory, they might have marched onward to eternal 
fame, amidst the unqualified admiration of mankind.” But it is 


that brings them down from their proudness of elevation to the level 
of ordinary men. What cause was there why the twin journals of the 
Court might not have gone on hand in hand, enlightening and delight- 
ing the people of England, until the arrival of the millennium? Could 
not the one—the Court Journal so called—have discoursed of mirrors 
and marbles, and couches and carpets, of everything that decorates 
drawing-rooms or dressing-rooms ; and could not the other—the 
Magazine of Fashions, whose fashions are furnished, as its publisher 
informs us, by “ English, German, and French tailors of eminence”— 
have discussed the merits of nankeen and satteen, of “collars en schall” 
and “ flaps degagée,” without insinuations of obscurity on the one side 
or charges of ignorance on the other? Would it not have comported 
more with dignity, to say nothing of prudence, had our Franks and 
our Rock been nobly content to aid each other, as fellow-labourers in 
the same great cause ought to do, instead of following the humiliating 
example of their prototypes ?. We blush while we record the following 
instance of the “weakness of the wise.” It is the Magazine of 
Fashions, the original Court Journal, that speaketh :— 

** We take for granted that there is hardly an exception to every one of our 
readers having at some time or other smiled at the vanity, or impudence, or 
both, of certain shopkeepers, who, upon the strength of having supplied the 
second cousin of the Duke of Clarence’s coachman with a pair of shoes, or 
the nephew of the washerwoman to the Duchess of Kent’s footman with a 
pair of unmentionables, placard themselves forthwith ‘shoemaker’ and 
‘ breeches-maker’ to the ‘ Royal Family.’ It is pretty much the same with a 
weekly paper recently brought out, and which on the sole reliance of a name, 
viz.— The Court Journal,’—assumes to be the ‘ Sir Oracle’ of the fashionable 
world and the Court circle, but which in reality possesses no more knowledge 
of the movements of the bon ton, or the economy of the Palace, than the 
boy that blows the beliows in an organ-loft how to govern the ‘stops’ and 
‘ ventages’ of the glorious instrument he gives a voice to; or the drummer 
lad that beats upon his braced parchment the ‘ Roast Beef of Old England,’ is 
skilled in the difficult necessity of knocking (the original of roast beef) a fat 
ov upon the head.” 

In the philosophical works of that much-quoted writer Mr. Joseph 
Miller, there is a story of a stage-struck youth, who on a hole on his 
shoes being pointed to, exclaimed, “ Shoes! O, demme, shoes are 
things that kings do not stand upon.” Our readers will perceive that 
there is a praiseworthy consistency observed at éourt, and that the 
muse there can appear slipshod as well as the monarch. The lan- 
guage of the above, and the pretty admixture of figures and genders 
in the following paragraphs, are examples of the pleasant freedom 
which men of fashion indulge in. 

** Now this said ‘ Court Journal’ contains, in its sixth number, a commentary 
as disingenuous as disjointed, as lame as impotent, upon the observations on 
gentlemen’s dréss which have appeared in this Magazine. As we like to 
throw insolence on its back, though in the wrestle we may soil ourselves by 
coming in contact with ignorance, and these are usually united in one person, 
—we quote the poodle’s bark :— 

“In professing to give from ‘ his excellent friend, the Morning Chronicle,’ 
the passing ‘oracles of dress and fashion,’ it adds, ‘it is proper to premise 
that the Chronicle modestly and ingeniously attributes its dicta on dress to 
some hidden source, which it announces (how then ‘ hidden?) under the 
name of The Gentleman’s Magazine of Fashion; but as no such Magazine was 


must look on this occasion, is the Chronicle itself. ” 


The hit at “hidden” isasmart one. The remainder of the diatribe— 


senior brother, to procure—(was ever the name of so basely plebeian a 
concoction breathed in the Court circle before, or so horrible a place 


house? 


‘* Now, what a pretty labourer has little Colburn here! a being as lazy as 
mean! one who comes forward in the sixth number only of a weekly (Qu. 
weakly) publication, not only with a string of gratuitous falsehoods, but with 
an admission that he was not aware of the existence of a publication, much, 
very much older than his own! Why, even admitting, for a moment, that 
we were as dull as the ‘ rank weed that rots by Lethe’s side,’ it was the duty of 
any one pretending to tread in the steps we profess to walk in, to make him- 
self acquainted with our march, and if we falter to trip us up ; nay, if he could 
not read, (at which we should not besurprised, for it is clear he cannot write, 
and should, forthwith, be taught his Primer,) or if he had not wherewithal 
to buy our number; in the one case, even his little master could have pre- 
vented the exposition of his ignorance; and in the other,we ourselves, being 
of the ‘ melting mood,’ and of ‘ exceeding charity,’ would have saved him 
the trouble of walking to Mr. Clements, or the terrible expense of treating 
himself with a basin of mutton broth at Peel’s Coffeehouse, in order to extract 
from the columns of his ‘excellent friend,’ the Morning Chronicle, matter 
wherewith to fill his Journal, feed his vanity, and flatter his ignorance !” 

Oh Franks! oh Rock! Bog-trotting Timothy! Dumpling Dick !— 
Brothers, brothers! ye are both ih the wrong. 





NATIVES AT FAULT. 
** 7Etas incuriosa suorum.”? TActtTus. 

We divert ourselves immoderately with the blunders of foreigners, 
who draw false inferences from superficial views of our customs and 
manners; Mr. Morter has indeed written one of the pleasantest jeux 
desprit of our time in ridiculd of such errors: but more allowance 
would be made for the slips of strangers, if we noted how frequently 
the acutest observers of our own nation fall into similar mistakes, 
Generally speaking, the periodical press betrays a remarkable igno- 
rance of the state of society, and the changes which are taking place 
in habits, modes of life, and thought. One of the most original and 
ingenious authors of our time, Mr. Hazxirt, writes strictures on 
manners, obviously upon the supposition that they remain precisely what 
they were in the time of Queen Anne. *\This is indeed the halting- 


last accurate picture of manners ; hence the peculiarities of that age 





always so. Your mighty geniuses have ever some touch of weakness, 


nt of the period quoted have given the liveliest, and we may say the’ 


are still attributed, by retired men, to the present time, their impres« 


point to literary men. ¢They see the world throti¢h books; and the’ 


ever before heard of, we presume that the only authority to which the public | 


we almost regret we ventured on the quotation—is terribly severe. | 
The editor of the junior Court Journal, unable, without the aid of his 


of refection alluded to ?)—a basin of mutton broth at Peel's Coffee- . 
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sion having never been superseded by later tidings from the world of 
living and moving men,—im vd» Byoro tow. Were it not for our know- 
ledge of the steadiness with which the mind reposes on old impressions, 
we should marvel that these recluses could see figures walking the 
streets without wigs, bags, swords, or embroidery, fardingales, hoops, 
or mantuas, and not stumble upon the inquiry, whether a change 
had not occurred in other modes than those of costume within the last 
eventful hundred years. But no; the Fribbles, the Bobadils, the 
stilted lords, and boorish squires, are still the assumed representatives 
of the different orders of folly, impertinence, and stupidity, of the 
assing hour. 

ere are in this country (if the solecism may be allowed us) two 
distinct worlds,—the world of paper, and the world of fact; bearing 
about the same relation to each other which the pound-note of a score 
of years ago bore to twenty shillings. The press, like Parliament in 
the parallel, votes them equivalent ; but were it to tender its paper at 
the bank of Truth, it would find it subject to immense discount, in 
popsideration ofits unsustained representation of value, 
* No person conversant with the world can indeed consider the pe- 
riodical writings without perceiving the Jarge omissions extending over 
the provinces of morals and manners, the curious and ever-changing 
phoenomena of civilization, The points of variation are often intrin- 
sically trifling ; but as they occur in the great element of society, and 
become ingredient in what gives.the character to the world, they can 
never, inthe judgment of true philosophy, be unworthy. of accurate 
contemplation. 

We have been led into these remarks by an error put forth by one 
of the shrewdest journals, and adopted and commented on anew by 
one of the most philosophical writers, of our time. 

In the Noctes of Blackwood, the following stricture on manners 
occurs. Our Italics mark the facts and inferences on which we have 
to comment. 


““ TICKLER—Brighthelmstone, when I knew it, was a pleasant fishing- 
village—what like it is now, I know not; but what I detest in the great folks 
of your time, is that insane selfishness which makes them prefer any place, how- 
ever abominable, where they can herd together in their little exquisite coteries, 
to the noblest mansions surrounded with the noblest domains, where they cannot 
exist without being more or less exposed to the company of people not exactly 
belonging to their own particular sect. How can society hang together long 
in a country where the Corinthian capital takes so much pains to unrift itself 
from the pillar? Now-a-days, Sir, your great lord, commonly speaking, 
spends but a month or six weeks in his ancestral abode ; and even when he is 
there, he surrounds himself studiously with a cursed town-crew, a pack of St. 
James’s-street fops, and May-fair chatterers and intriguers, who give them- 
selves airs enough to turn the stomachs of the plain squirearchy and their woman- 
kind, and render a visit to the castle a perfect nuisance. * * * * They seem 
to spare no pains to show that they consider the country as valuable merely 
for rent and game—the duties of the magistracy are a bore—county mcctings 
sare a bore—a farce, I believe was the word—the assizes are a cursed bore— 
-fox-hunting itself is a bore, unless in Leicestershire, where the noble sports- 
men, from all the winds of heaven, cluster together, and think with ineffable 
contempt of the old-fashioned chase, in which the great man mingled with 
gentle and simple, and all-comers—sporting is a bore, unless in a regular 
battue, when a dozen lordlings murder pheasants by the thousand, without 
hearing the cock of one impatrician fowling*pitce~ except indeed some dandy 
poet, or philosopher, or punster, has been admitted to make sport to the 
Philistines. In short, every thing isa bore that brings the dons into personal 

collision of any kind with people that don’t belong to the world.” 


Upon which the Morning Chronicle remarks— 

“We are inclined to think that the country can very well dispense with 
the personages above alluded to, and that the element in which they can live 
and move to most advantage is great cities. Except a man of fortune have a 
decided taste for agriculture, his time must hang upon his hands in the 
country ; and a hundred wants derived from his town habits will be con- 
stantly suggesting themselves, which he cannot gratify. Hence nothing is 
more natural than that in those months in the year when they are not in 
London, they should not be in the country.” 

Here is precisely the foreigner’s common blunder; the observation 
is correct, the inference erroneous. Blackwood truly remarks that 
the great desert their magnificent country-houses, for shabby water- 
ing-places ; he also says that for the short term {they inhabit. their 
country-houses, they fill them with their London associates; and from 
this last circumstance his accustomed acuteness should have led him 

. to perceive thats the distaste for provincial society, of which they are 
thus independent, cannot be the cause of their flight from their man- 
sions. The fact is, that the great, like all other classes above the 
absolute pauper in this country, have pushed their ostentation beyond 
their means; and when they run away from their mansions, they 
aye running away from charges which their enormous incomes cannot 
bear, but which their pride cannot refuse so long as they are in the 
seats of display. The description of Juvenat applies too exactly to 
all classes in England : 

o 6 6 eo ew el lw “hie vivimus ambitios& 
Paupertate omnes.” 
t Through all society there runs a race of ostentation, and of preten- 
sion beyond substance, which is as demoralizing as it is generally 
F ruinous to the parties. A thrifty few are ever on the watch for the 
f consequent wreckages; property changes hands, new fortunes are 


4 made, new parvenus shoot up, and new prodigals play off the reser- 


, Voirs of wealth which parsimony has accumulated. From the trader 
+ in his gig, and his wife in her finery, to the duke in his eastle, the 
+ same spirit of excess is observable ; but the duke being at bottom the 


| | more prudent man, cures it by a timely flight to the sea-side, while 


» the trader too often finds his way to the Flect. We know it is con- 
-fessed by some of the wealthiest noblemen in the land, that they can- 
not afford the expenses of the style of living befitting their country- 
houses; and that they fly to Brighton, Cheltenham, Dover, &e. for 
economy, and save in dog-holes at twenty guineas a week,— 
: **'Translatus subitd ad Marsos, mensamque Sabellam, 
j Contentusque illic Veneto, duroque cucullo,” 





the visits of our magnates to the bathing-places: on the contrary, 
indeed, the aristocratical habits of exclusion are relaxed at those 
haunts of mixed company, and an understood suspension of the law of 
Nnon-intercourse prevails. #The ingenious comments of Blackwood 
and the Chronicle are therefore laid upon a false basis; and the cir ° 
cumstance, considering the deservedly high reputations of the two 
prints, presents a striking instance of the ignorance of the shrewd and 
the learned respecting the habits of the most distinguished classes of 
their own country. They are probably much more accurately in- 
structed in the ways of thrice-buttoned Chinese. 





ITALIAN OPERA. 


Unprer this head we have rather to anticipate than to report. Ip 
preparation, the theatre is promising; in present performance, some- 
what dull. Cr1marosa’s Matrimonio Segreto is advertised for next 
week ; and that noble opera Gli Orazzje we understand is also to be 
revived, After the surfeit we have had of Rossini, the change iy 
prospect will be especially grateful; and if the pieces be well per- 
formed, the season, thus invigorated at its end, will close with signal 
eclit. We some time ago recommended the Directors to consider the 
revival of the good old operas, now unknown to the public ; and men- 
tioned Winter's compositions in particular as likely to succeed. We 
hope the experiment will yet be made. It should be known, however, 
that errors in taste are not-always to be.attributed to the management, 
if a worse kind of music is performed:in preference to the better that 
is desired ; for the truth is, that a portion of the fashionables, who rule 
over the rulers of opera, are fantastically hostile to good music. We 
shall scarcely be credited when we assert the monstrous fact, that 
there are persons who absolutely abhor Mozart, and who protest 
they will not visit the theatre on nights when the productions of 
the Prince of Music are performed. We must add, that the ears of 
these individuals are not long and hairy, but to all outward ap- 
pearance precisely like those of ordinary human creatures. As 
Jonathan expresses it, we are men of humanity—indulgent, tole- 
rant, and lovers of leniency above all things; but yet an auto 
da fe of those meddling quality Midases would in our judgment 
be a jfunishment perfectly unexceptionable ; moderate in humanity, 
the provocation corsidered ; agreeable to the harmony of justice ; and 
ereatly convenient in respect of the cremation of rubbish to the world 
in general. An inquisition to take cognizance of heresies in tastes, is 
a tribunal extremely to be desired. The example of burning a Duchess 
for blasphemies of Mozarr, would be of inestimable advantage, and 
an infinite comfort to starved musical souls, which thirst for vengeance 
and deliverance from the tyranny of mauvais gout. Let us hope for 
better times, when a mistaken humanity may not obstruct the ends of 
musical justice. Pee eee ie 

The opera has lately been delighting in indisposition. Madame 
Maxrsran has*paid the penalty of her inordinate vivacity, in a fit of 
sickness. She performed on Tuesday, for the first time after her ill- 
ness, with her arm in a sling, and adegree of languor which left her a 
very pleasing and sufficiently piquante Rosina. We read in the Spec- 
tator of a gentleman whose boisterousness was So excessive, that 
copious bleeding and a diet of some days on water gruel were absolutely 
necessary to render him endurable ¢ompany. We could instance per- 
formers who would profit prodigiously by the same discipline. During 
MAa.tsran’s indisposition, Sontag has been doing double duty, but 
with slender success. There is an air of dissatisfaction and carelessness 
about her performance which communicates to the audience the indif- 
ference she herself feels. She appears to us to act under a profound 
impression that she is “flinging her pearls to swine ;” a compliment 
the justness of which we by no means dispute, but it arises from this 
philosophical and too accurate sentiment, that she does not fling us 
pearls or good grain either. 

We must not omit to mention the improvement we have remarked 
within a very short time in Mademoiselle Specut; a young lady of a 
modest and graceful archness, who bids fair to become a charming 
acquisition to the lyric stage. She is not a candidate for the place of 
a first-rate singer; but she has every requisite for excellence in the 
second class, where merit is so useful and so rare. 

Before we close this article, we must call the attention of the Mana- 
gers to two nuisances, which, we are sure, have only to be noticed, 
and means to obviate them will be applied. 

First, we invite M. Laporre to enter the pit by the centre passage 
at any time after the first act of the opera, when his coat will infalh- 
bly be torn off his back in the enterprise. It is the custom of certain 
gentlemen to prefer taking their stand here, to passing into the pit; 
and the consequence of course is, that the narrow entrance is almost 
choked. In this state no modest woman can with propriety be per- 
mitted to attempt the passage. A servant or constable of the house 
should be appointed to sweep out the loungers. . 

The next nuisance is a similar one on the part of the livery-servants 
at the Charles Street entrance. There is no authority to keep the 
thoroughfare open, and people have to win their way through the mob 
of saucy lacqueys literally by force of arms. This pleasure is occa- 
sionally greatly heightened by an encounter with the poles of a chair 
tilting intothe house, while you are, manibus pedibusque, struggling 
out. Nothing can be worse managed. 





ENGLISH SACRED MUSIC DISGRACED IN THE METROPOLITAN 
CATHEDRAL. 

Tax Atlas has indulged its readers with some choice morsels of 

musical criticism, from the pen of a M. Ferris, a Frenchman, whom 

we remember to have met some weeks since at public and private 





It is thus quite a mistake to attribute to the morgue aristocratique | 
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concerts in London. He has discovered and published to the world, 
that, “ with the exception of M. Jousss, there is not a single profes- 
sor in London who has just notions of fugue, of counterpoint, or of the 
other parts of musical composition ;* also, that “Dr. Crorcu 
lectures to the pupils of the Academy without saying anything ;" and 
sundry other pithy remarks, equally true. To our knowledge, 
M. Ferts understands nota word of English, and hence his opinion of 
Dr. Crorcu’s lectures may pass for what it is worth: and we con- 
jecture that his musical acquirements must be on a par with his ac- 
quaintance with our language,—since, of the two, his ignorance on 
this subject is rather more credible than that of WresLtey, Crortcn, 
CLEMENTI, ApaAms, or NoveELLo. 

We should hardly have noticed the frothy nonsense of this pretender, 
but that a useful lesson may be learned from what follows. 

‘« Féw circumstances give occasion for the introduction of music on a grand 
scale into the churches of England. These few are solemn festivals, which 
happen once or twice a year. I was present at one in St. Paul’s cathedral—it 
was the anniversary of the charity for the sons of the clergy. - This is a very 
ancient institution ; for nearly a hundred years Purcell’s Te Deumand Jubilate, 
with a full orchestra, Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus, and the Coronation An. 
them, have been performed at its anniversary, besides a grand anthem of 
Boyn (qy- Boyce), beginning, ‘ Lord, thou hast been our refuge.’ A very 
numerous company is present at this religious ceremony, which is celebrated 
with the utmost pomp. I was very anxious, I own, to hear the music of 
Purcell, whom the English dwell upon with pride as a musician worthy to 
be placed in the same rank with the greatest composers of Germany and Italy. 
As to French composers, they do not even mention them, because they do 
not think that there is a single one comparable to their giant of music as they 
call him. I was in a very admiring frame of mind when the Te Deum of this 
giant began, but what was my disappointment, when, instead of the master- 
piece which I had been promised, J heard a long succession of unmeaning 
phrases, modulations badly put together, and harmonies which, though full of 
pretence, were incorrect. I imagined, at first, that 1 was deceived, and that I 
ought not to trust my first impressions upon a species of music to which I 
was unaccustomed ; but, M. Felix Mendelssohn, a young and distinguished 
German composer, who was near me, thought exactly the same. Such was 
the uneasiness which he experienced, that he would not prolong it, and made 
his escape, leaving me alone to encounter the genius of Purcell during the 
Jubilate, which did not appear to me any better. They would almost stone 
you at London for daring to utter such an opinion upon pieces which time 
has consecrated, and which it is now no longer permitted to examine.” 

We have beforé (in our review of Purcell's Sacred Music by 
Novello) given our brief and honest opinion of this disgraceful per- 
formance ; and we now see one of the consequences of tolerating any 
thing so radically and incurably bad. There are two ways in which a 
musician can judge of a compesition,—give him a score, and the effect 
of the performance will be: aaansly developed to his mind; or let him 
hear the music correctly performed by a band capable of giving full 
effect to the composition. But, in the present instance, neither 
M. Fetis nor M. Menpexssoun had any chance of knowing what 
PuRCELL's music real/y was. So meagre, so incorrect, so disjointed, 
was the performance at St. Paul's, that had we been as conveniently 
placed as M. MenpELssoHn was, we should assuredly have made our 
escape’ too. To publish ‘a list of the band, would be to prcclaim its 
poverty : but what else can be expected where the whole thing is a 
job, and the principal singers are the vicars choral of the Cathedral or 
their deputies? The thing would be ludicrous, if it were not disgrace- 
ful; and we venture to think that the indignation of our contemporary 
would be more appropriately directed against the performance, than 
against any one for relieving himself by running away from such 
an infliction. 

The truth is, that of Sacred Music the inhabitants of London and 
Westminster know less than almost any provincial town in the king- 
dom. We could name at least twenty towns in Lancashire and York- 
shire where Purceii’s Te Deum would be much better performed 
than it was at St. Paul's. Those who desire to hear the sacred com- 
positions of HanpEex, Mozart, or Haypn, must attend the provin- 
cial music meetings. There they would hear well-trained and effective 
choirs, and not the miserable muster of half a dozen or half a score 
voices to a part, with which the choral music of these great masters is 
burlesqued in London. No musician could turn away in disgust from 
the works of Purceitt. The French are not musicians, They may 
acquire a certain mastery over instruments, but of the soul of music 
they are destitute. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” Where are 
they? We ask in vain. Italy we know, and Germany we know, 
“ but who are ye?” And we have no doubt that this frothy and con- 
ceited critic would have been as unable to understand and relish the 
music of PALEsrrina or Carissimi as that of Purcety. Witha 
musician it must be otherwise. Had the Te Deum of our highly- 
gifted countryman been performed—had there been given to it “a 
local habitation and a name,’—it is quite impossible that a mind 
capable of appreciating its excellence should not have discerned and 
admired it. This is not prejudice or national partiality: there is the 
work itself to refer to; and the man who turns aside from it with 
disgust, only proclaims his own ignorance. We may differ in our 
tastes, but as a specimen of masterly writing and powerful genius, 
there can be but one opinion of this composition among such as are 
able to read and comprehend it. 

We thank M. Ferris for drawing the public attention to this subject. 
If he has exposed his own emptiness as a critic, he has also made us 
feel how disgraceful is this yearly exhibition at St. Paul's. He 
Imagines (and the error is a very natural one) that this “ solemn fes- 
tival” is one of the grandest exhibitions of sacred music in the kingdom. 
He would be rather surprised to know the truth—to know that it is 
among the very lowest and meanest performances of its kind. The 
present Dean of St. Paul's is a man of learning, of good taste, and of 
decision: we call upon him to do his duty, and reform this abuse. 





LITERARY SPECTATOR. 











CAPTAIN HALL’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA.* 


We do not remember ever expecting the appearance of any work 
with the same anxiety that we have for some time waited for the Tra- 
vels of Captain Basti Hatt in the United States. The former works. 
of this writer were distinguished for their good sense, and for the 
ability with which the author described the things he saw and the 
characters he met with in countries of considerable interest. His for- 
mer undertakings were, however, accidental and slight compared with 
the more formal resolution to draw up a report on the condition and 
character of the great North American Republic, with the avowed 
object of at last producing an honest book of travels in that land ; and 
proportionably were we excited to hope great things from the design. 
These three thick, closely-printed, and elaborately-compiled volumes, 
have greatly disappointed us ; and that too from a cause which one 
wouldhave hoped to lead to a different result—the over anxiety of the 
author. 

Preceding travellers have been charged with so much prejudice and 
dishonesty—so much unworthy satire and personal derision—that. 
Captain Hat, actuated by the best of determinations to avoid all for- 
mer errors, labours so perpetually under the fear of offending, that 
positively it is almost impossible, amidst so much apology, qualification, 
and hair-splitting, to get at what he really does think. He is hkea 
witness in the box, who is so anxious to speak the truth, that he tries 
the patience of judge and jury, first by his professions of veracity, and 
next by perpetually drawing timid distinctions between what he sup- 
poses to be the truth and that which he may be supposed to mean. 
The Americans, moreover, have insisted so much with him, as they 
do with all others, that he should do them justice,—and they have be- 
sides backed their instances by so many acts of courtesy, kindness, 
and good-humour,—that our author is perpetually placed in a dilemma: 
he will not offend his American friends, but he cannot like their coun- 
try; so, in order to avoid telling us what he really thinks, in a straight- 
forward manner, he sets to work reasoning upon the causes of pheeno- 
mena, and without ever distinctly describing the phasnomena themselves. 
In short, Captain Haut has not written us a sailor's book: perhaps 
few sailors could have written it, such as it is; but we should have 
much preferred one of his former straightforward cruises. 

One fact is however clear,—Captain Hat's report is extremely 
unfavourable to the United States as a nation: but it is only by very 
great pains we are led to infer why it is so. We have discovered 
the secret to be, that Captain Bastin Hauy, a King’s officer, and a 
true British patriot, had in his mind's eye one perpetual beau tdeal. 
with which he compared every thing he saw—that is, England and her 
Constitution, her Church Establishment, and her King, Lords, and 
Commons. We do not mean that he is a vulgar John Bull admirer 
of these things; but he has reasoned and mystified himself into the 
idea of the existence of certain causes of prosperity being inseparably 
combined with our institutions, very much after the manner of the in- 
genious writers on government and reform in the Hdinburgh Review ; 
in which school we suspect the naval officer has been educated. “Fi 
finds that there is nothing in the United States which resembles us 7 
the least; and being an able man, and starting with the conviction o 
every thing being for the best on our side of the question, he sets about 
showing how wrong the Americans areg all the time exhibiting and 
professing the fairest intentions But Captain TALL is too acute to dos 
this with the easy assurance of “a shallow fellow: he writes as if cgn- 
scious he were treading on hollow ground, but without suspecting the 
real state of the case: he only feels a grand difficulty in satisfying him- 
self of the justice of his reasoning, and consequently hesitates, defines, 
and works away at his argument till he has produced any thing but a 
satisfactory conclusion. Thus is the writer hampered—in his reports 
of facts, by a timid apprehension of offending persons who have indi- 
vidually and collectively shown him every kindness, and at the same 
time displayed a most anxious desire for his favourable opinion; in 
his reasonings, by a shallow and imperfect theory of government, by 
taking as a model what he does not thoroughly understand, and more- 
over by applying it where it does not apply at all. 

We are not surprised at any well-informed and well-educated 
English gentleman returning from a short residence in the United 
States in disgust, for the political Jonathan is beyond doubt a dis- 
agreeable fellow ; but we lament to see the frank expression of dislike 
stifled under a heap of laborious, wire-drawing, hair-splitting disser- 
tations on government. Captain Hau’s whole theory of politics, par- 
ticularly as regards republics, is stated by himself to be absolutely 
changed by this visit to America. It might be supposed, from such a 
change having taken place, that he had found affairs ill-managed, the 
best interests misunderstood, government corrupt and oppressive, and 
the business of the state neglected or mismanaged. Not a word of 
allthis? as a state Americais prosperous beyond all possibility of com- 
parison with other countries. What then is the crime ?—?t¢ 7s utterly 
unlike England; end an English gentleman is continually shocked at 
seeing what he has been taught to revere at home, held in the Union 
at nought. ote 

The distinctions of ranks are confused—this weighs heavily witht 
our naval Captain; the least-instructed persons interfere in the busi 4 
ness of the state—in fact, the actual power rests with the mob, or th 
bulk of the population; then again, young men betake themselv 
so early to the active business of life, that there are few persons whoj ; 
possess information of that kind which is gained in our schools; and} 
m short, our model of a gentleman, which it certainly requires an old}! 
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country, where wealth is accumulated, and occupation subdivided, to 
produce, is nowhere to be found, at least as a genial and natural pro- 
duction. Beyond all this, there is another horror—there is not only 
acomplete equality of ranks, and an offensive familiarity in all persons 
of low condition in the United States, but menial service is held in 
contempt! consequently a gentleman finds it almost impossible to 


|) procure good servants; vagabonds, and persons unworthy of any 
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other situation, fill the places of domestics, where there are any—for 
why should one man serve another when an independent livelihood 
invites him in every direction? The boy even will not endure the 
discipline of the school, much less of servitude: the moment that he 
feels manhood in his thewes and sinews, off he starts for the rich 
south, or the wide west ; and whosoever can fella tree, or drive a gang 
of negroes, can maintain himself, a wife, a family. Thus it follows, 
that there is much difficulty in getting together powdered lackies, ob- 
sequious valets, rosy-faced butlers, and smirking chambermaids. Your 
footman takes to the woods, and your lady's maid is called on to breed 
citizens by the dozen. No man, be he a man of an ordinary number 
of inches, possessing a protuberance between his shoulders com- 
monly called a head, need hesitate one moment about the future: he 
may marry with half a dollar in his pocket, and he and all that may 
eventually call him father are sure of ample provision—wealth even 
if they wish it, protection of property, freedom of thought and action, 
a share in the government of the state, and the consideration of a 
citizen. Is not this a proud thing to be said of a state? The worst 
of it is, and it is an evil that Captain Hatt severely felt, the citizens 
of the United States are not content to be prosperous, but they must 
be esteemed sou: “ Weare a grand nation, I guess—you will allow 
that at least: we are making gigantic strides, treading fast on the Old 
Country,” &c. usque ad nauseam. No one could be better-natured, 
courteous, or obliging, than Captain Hai; but he could not satisfy 
their demands for praise, and they succeeded in worrying him most 
effectually. It is this circumstance upon which he dwells more than 
upon any other, and we can conceive how very teasing it must have 
been to be perpetually told that ‘no one does justice to our country,” 
and to be asked in all possible forms whether the Union was not 
several degrees beyond perfection and all human hopes. 

In the article of manners, Captain Hatu has been very sparing ; 
for the same reason that has almost denuded his work of interest—the 
fear of offending ; the wrath of well-meaning and friendly persons 
with whom he made acquaintance in America being always before his 
eyes: he will tell us nothing that may expose him to the character of a 


spy- In his report of morals, even public morals, he is almost equally 
reserved. It is clear, however, to see what he thinks of the American 


character. Brother Jonathan has a failing, which will doubtless render 
him disagreeable, if it do not end in more serious consequences: he 
is desperately given to tippling—not drunkenness, be it observed, but 
dram-drinking: his hand is perpetually raised to his head at all hours 
of the day—dram—dram-—dram! The consumption of ardent spirits 
all over the Union is enormous: and yet Captain Haut, during all 
the year and upwards he was in America, never saw an instance of 
drunkenness. The sobriety of Jonathan is as unimpeachable as his 
seriousness: the more he drinks the steadier he becomes: the taverns 
are filled with tipplers, who have rather the air of methodists than of 
drunkards: an eternal silence reigns, broken only by political discussion, 
—that is to say, who is to be elected for parish clerk oy president; or 
else the excitation of drink innocently evaporates in some enormous 
national boast. Every thing is a serious affair in America. Like 
young tradesmen, they have no time to be gay: shop open early, shop 
open late—business must be attended to—customers will not be ne- 
glected—keep your shop and your shop will keep you: so it is with the 
Yankee—he never ceases to mind one or other of the great objects of 
life, the turning over his dollars, or the election of public officers. A 
Yankee fair seems, by all accounts, to be the gravest thing in the 
world, churchyard not excepted. The women never appear at such 
solemnities ; it is too serious anaffair. Individuals plough for prizes : 
perhaps twenty candidates furrow yp a hill-side for glory and a prize 
of dollars; and the crowd of spectators, with long faces and their 
hands in their pockets, follow in procession, with a gravity, says 
Captain Haut, more profound than if they were going to a funeral. 

Our conclusion, from a careful perusal of Captain Hat's labo- 
rious work, is simply this, that as CHarxes the Second said of Pres- 
byterianism, a democracy is no government for a gentleman. If the 
republicans of the Union are grieved—as they no doubt will be, for 
they are the most thin-skinned people going—that Captain Hat's 
report is anything but fivourable, they must attribute the sentence 
solely to his having been unhappily fraught with the prejudices of a 
gentleman and a scholar. 
~ Considered as a book of travels, and with reference to those por- 
tions of the work which describe the very extensive tour made by our 
author entirely round the Union, we have every reason to speak well 
of this work. The style and manner of description of Captain Haun 
are well known and esteemed; and his attention, while in motion, is 
always turned upon the subjects most worthy of it. We wish he had 
been more copious and more free in these descriptions ; and that he 
had not harassed himself so much with his dissertations on the 
reasons why he did not like America, which, after all, only amounts to 
the reason of the hate borne towards Dr. Fell in the epigram. 

Those who are interested in ascertaining the exact state of the in- 
stitutions in America, generally will find a very sufficient report in 
these volumes: for the really philanthropic inquirer, it is replete 
with satisfaction. The accounts of the different experiments on 
solitary punishment, and on the establishment of penitentiaries, are 
particularly interesting. It is from the description of one of these ad- 
mirably-conducted institutions that we shall make our only extract, 





THE PENITENTIARY OF SING SING, ON THE EAST BANK OF THE 
HUDSON. 


“The prison at Sing Sing when completed, which it probably is by this 
time (1829), will contain eight hundred cells, four hundred of which are on 
the side facing the river, and a like number on the side next theland. The 
block or mass of building, formed of these two sets of cells placed back to 
back, may be compared to along, high, and straight wall twenty feet thick 
perforated on both sides with four parallel and horizontal ranges of square 
holes. This again is encased on all sides by an external building, the walls of 
which are ten feet distance from those of the inner work, or honeycomb of 
cells. These outer walls are pierced with rows of small windows, one being 
opposite to each door, and so adjusted as to afford abundant light and fresh 
air, buf no means of seeing out. Stoves and lamps are placed along the area 
or open space between the external wall and the inner building, to afford heat 
in winter, and light to the galleries after sunset. 

‘* As soon as the prisoners are locked up for the night, each in his separate 
cell, a watchman takes his station on the ground floor abreast of the lower 
tier, or if he thinks fit he may walk along the galleries past the line of doors, 
His feet being shod with mocasins, his tread is not heard, while he himself 
can hear the faintest attempt at communication made by one prisoner to 
another ; for the space in front of the cells seems to be a sort of whispering 
or sounding gallery, of which fact I satisfied myself by actual experiment, 
though I do not very well know the cause. In this way the convicts are 
compelled to pass the night in solitude and silence; and I do not remember 
in my life to have met before with anything so peculiarly solemn as the 
deathlike silence which reigned, even at noon-day, in one of these prisons, 
though I knew that many hundreds of people were close to me. At night 
the degree of silence was really oppressive ; and like many other parts of this 
curious establishment must be witnessed in person to be duly understood. 

““The convicts are awakened at sunrise by a bell ; but before they are let 
out, the clergyman of the establishment reads a prayer from a station so 
chosen, that without effort he can readily make himself heard by all the pri- 
soners on that side of the building, that is tosay, by 400, or one-half of the 
number confined. The turnkeys now open the doors, and a word of com- 
mand being given, each of the prisoners steps out of his cell into the gallery, 
They are then formed into close line, and made to march with what is called 
the lock step, with their eyes turned towards their keeper, along the passages 
to the work-shops. On leaving the building, the different divisions or gangs 
under the several turnkeys, make a short halt in the outer yard to wash their 
hands and faces, and also to deposit their tubs and water-cans, which are 
taken up by another set of prisoners, whose duty it is to attend to the cleans- 
ing department of the household. Another party of the prisoners attend to 
the cooking; another to washing clothes; in short, the whole work is done 
by the convicts. The main body of the prisoners are then marched to their 
fixed tasks ; some to hew stone, or to saw marble, some to forge iron, some 
to weave cloth; while others are employed as tailors, shoemakers, coopers, 
and in various other trades. Each shop is under the charge of a turnkey, of 
course not a convict, but a man of character, and known to be trustworthy, 
who, besides other qualifications, is required to be master of the business 
there taught; for his duty is not only to enforce the closest attention to the 
rules of the prison, and in particular that of the most rigorous silence, but 
he has to instruct the men under his charge in some trade. The prisoners 
when in these work-shops, are placed in rows, with their faces all turned in 
one direction, so that they cannot communicate by looks or signs. Each 
turnkey has not less than twenty, nor more than thirty men under his 
charge; and it is found that one man, stimulated by a good salary, or by 
other adequate motives to do his duty, and who is duly supported, can per- 
fectly well enforce these regulations upon that number of persons. 

“The general superintendent of the prison has a most ingenious method 
of watching not only the prisoners, but also the turnkeys. A narrow dark 
passage runs along the back part of all the work-shops, from whence the con- 
victs sitting at their tasks, as well as their turnkeys, can be distinctly seen 
through narrow slits in the wall, half an inch wide, and covered with glass, 
while the superintendent himself can neither be seen nor heard by the pri- 
soners, or by their keepers. The consciousness that a vigilant eye may at any 
given moment be fixed upon them, is described as being singularly efficacious 
in keeping the attention of all parties awake, to an extent which no visible 
and permanent scrutiny, I am told, has the power of commanding. 

** At a fixed hour, eight I believe, a bell is rung, upon which all work is 
discontinued; the prisoners again form themselves into a close line under 
their turnkey, and when the order is given to march, they return back to 
their cells. Each one now stops before his door, with his hands by his side, 
motionless and silent like a statue, till directed by a signal to stoop down for 
his breakfast, which has been previously placed for him on the floor of the 
gallery. They next turn about, and march in, after which the iron doors of 
their cells are locked upon them, while they take their comfortless meal in 
solitude. At Auburn, where this system was first put in operation, it was 
the practice, at the time of my visit, to allow the prisoners to eat their meals 
in company. But experience having shown that even this degree of sociabi- 
lity, trifling as it was, did some harm, and that much good was gained by 
compelling them to mess alone, the plan above described has, I believe, been 
introduced in all the other similar establishments in America, of which Iam 
glad to say there are now a great many. ¢ 

** After twenty minutes have elapsed, the prisoners are marched to their 
work; which goes on in the same uninterrupted style till noon, when they 
are paraded once more to their cells, where they take their lock-up, unso- 
ciable dinner, and then pace back again to their dull silent round of hard 
labour. On the approach of night, the prisoners are made to wash their 
hands and faces, as they did in the morning on leaving their cells, and then, 
as before, at the sound of the yard-bell, to form themselves into lines, each 
one standing in order according to the number of his night’s quarters. As 
they pass through the yard they take up their cans and tubs, and proceed 
finally for this day to their cell doors, where their supper of mush and mo- 
lasses, a preparation of Indian corn meal, awaits them as before. Ata fixed 
hour they are directed by a bell to undress and go to bed; but just before 
this, and as nearly at sunset as may be, prayers are said by the resident cler- 
gyman. It is very important to know from the best qualified local authori- 
ties, that the efficacy of this practice, considered as a branch of prison dis- 
cipline, and independently of its other valuable considerations, has been 
found very great.” 





CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1828, 


Mr. Macrartane characterizes the small progress made by the 
Russians, in the last campaign, as the mysterious failure of their 
army; so that we are to conclude that the causes of their ill success 
are as little understood by the Franks within so short a distance of the 
spot as by ourselves at home. Certainly no two powers were ever SO 
imperfectly prepared for a deadly struggle. The poverty and ill-arranged 
supplies of the Russian army have become notorious, while MaxHmoop 
has scarcely a para in his treasury: his revenue and the additional 


supplies are extorted from an exhausted people ; and the means he 
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takes to procure the sinews of war, where they do not fail, only disgust 
the population with his cause. The freedom with which the Turks in 
the provinces discuss and complain, is a new feature in the history of 
their government. Mr. Macrariane met with individuals who loudly 
condemned the obstinacy of Maumoop on the subject of the Greeks, 
and who augured the worst effects from his reforms. In Constanti- 
nople, however, it was different. The frequenters of a coffeehouse 
were surprised to find one morning the host hanging in his own door- 
way: the man had been a prisoner in Russia, and had ventured to 
pronounce in favour of the probability of their entire success. The 
levies of new troops appear to have gone on slowly and reluctantly, 4 
until the mismanagement of the Russians gave all a new heart: then 
the wide plains of Asia Minor sent forth their Osmanlis with glee and 
in plenty. Mr. Macrarnane’s description of these troops en route 
is curious. They cross the strait in small parties of ten and twenty ; 
and during the summer and autumn monthis of last year, they were 
continually in progress, until their number must have been immense. 
The appearance of these troops was frequently fine; so much so, that 
our author quotes a passage in Gispon, describing the Paladin Cru- 
saders, as conveying a just idea of them. ‘ One morning my eye was 
delighted and my imagination was warmed by the sight of about sixty 
of these Eastern cavalry, with splendid caparisoned horses, long lances, 
and bright arms (and many with helms and corslets), embarked in 
three large flat boats: they recalled to my mind the passage of the 
Crusaders at the same confined frith, and their appearance might he 
described in the very words of Ginpon: ‘The chargers, saddled, with 
their long caparisons dragging on the ground, were embarked in the 
flat pulanders; and the knights stood by the side of their horses, in 
armour, their helmets laced, and their lances in their hands.” This 
must, however, be accounted a brilliant exception to the general charac- 
ter of the Asiatic hordes, who are flocking to the theatre of war. 
Generally speaking, the foot soldiers were miserably provided :, the ex- 
tent of their arrangements for comfortable travelling was confined to a 
pipe and a little coffee-pot ; and though they were about to endure the 
inclemency of a severe winter, they had no cloaks, their legs were bare, 
and in other respe¢ts their clothing was as imperfect as their arms. 
One grand improvement the discipline of Manmoop had effected— 
their march was peaceable. The progress of levies used formerly to 
be worse than a passage of locusts—they devoured and destroyed all 
they met with ; while at present their march is as civilized as that of 
European troops. Manumoop has brought about the change by ex- 
amples of desperate severity. A body of Zebecs, on their arrival in 
Constantinople, the news of whose exploits by the way had preceded 
them, were decimated for their disobedience to the Sultan's orders. 

Had Maumoop a well-stocked treasury, there seems no doubt that 
he might have been able to rouse the enthusiasm of the East against the 
invaders: but Turks, like other enthusiasts, must be paid and fed: at 
present the Sultan cannot pay for the most necessary stores ; and he, 
not being of the Holy Alliance, cannot seek the aid of RoruscuiLp, 
like his opponent. For occasional supplies, he treats his Jews in a 
more summary way than the Emperor Nicuoxas deals with those of 
London, and trusts for the rest to the Holy Breeches of Mahomet, the 
sacred Sanjac. 

Another point of civilization, beside poverty and peaceable marches, 
to which Maumoop has attained, is his treatment of prisoners of war. 
On the arrival of the first prisoners taken in the campaign of last year, 
they were thrown into the abominable and filthy receptacle for cri- 
minals the Bagnio at Constantinople, well known by its description in 
Anastasius. But this treatment did not suit the refinement of the 
Sultan; they were speedily removed to Khalki, one of the Princes’ 
Islands in the Sea of Marmora, and quartered in a large deserted Greek 
convent, where the rest of the prisoners followed them. They did not 
amount at the end of the campaign to more than six hundred indivi- 
duals: not one, said an officer, had been taken aw feu, but in recon- 
noitering or foraging parties, to which they had been compelled by the 
mismanagement of the commissariat department. Manmoop has 
forbidden the decapitation or mutilation of prisoners ; he will no longer 
receive sacks of either heads or ears. This is an innovation by no 
means relished by the grumbling Turks. 

“Very pretty indeed!” said an old vender of pipes, as he was sitting one 
morning with two or three other Stamboolis in Mr. Z———s countinghouse, 
“Very pretty this! we are not to cut the pezavenks’ throats when we have 
an opportunity, and we must not make them slaves: no, though the blessed 
Prophet himseif has authorized us so to do, and has declared the captive of 
the sword to be the property of the captor.” 

‘*No!” rejoined one of his companions; “ if you see an unclean Muscove 
kill your very child or your brother in battle, and you should afterwards make 
him a prisoner, you are to put your yataghan into your girdle, and kindly 
tell him to walk this way ; talk not of blood for blood, and the ties of kindred 
and affection; you must not even slit the Karata’s ears! Bosh! Bosh! 
(Stuff! Stuff!) ” 

“* And when they come to Stambool as prisoners of the Sultan,” resumed 
the caustic chibookji, ‘‘ I understand that as the bagnio is not good enough 
for them, they are to be lodged in serais and fed on pilaff and kibaubs.” 

They all agreed, that according to the new regulations there was no 
pleasure in going to war; and resolved for themselves to dissent in 
practice from them, whenever an opportunity should offer. As, how- 
ever, they were true Stamboolis, they were not likely to be great 
cutters of ears. Nevertheless, Stambool has sent her conscription to the 
army: there has been a serious draught upon her barbers, tailors, and 
slipper-venders. It is said that the heads of trade made a remon- 
strance on this point, and wished to prove a right to exemption from 
service, principally on the ground that they now paid taxes never 
known before for the maintenance of a standing army. They were 
however marched off; and from Mr. Macraruane's account of 


them, resembled nothing so much as the ragged regiment of Falstaff. 





Mr, MAcraruanz has given us a picture of the new uniform of the 








regular tacticos. The colour of their dress is Turkey red, blue, or 
brown: in summer they wear white cotton, when the regiments are 
distinguished by the colour of their cuffs. In spite of shoes and other 
approaches to the European dress, they still wear a very unsoldierlike 
aspect ; and though Maumoop has contracted their trowsers, still 
wide are the dimensions thereof: such is the Turkish prejudice against 
contraction in this portion of the frame, that they are accustomed to 
term a shabbily-dressed fellow ‘tight breeghes.”. Mr. MACFARLANE 
considers these tacticos as a set of ill-looking fellows: the truth is, 
that the robes of the Osmanlis conceal the defects which are obvious 
in their new attire. ‘‘ Strip me the monsters to the skin, and what are 
they 2?” saida friend of our author's. At any rate, they perform their 
evolutions with great rapidity and ease, and make up in activity what 
they want in beauty. Their fire is also both prompt and regular, 
though their march might not have exactly satisfied a German or 
English sergeant-major. At the breaking out of the Russian war, 
Mr. MacrarLaneé took great pains to ascertain the number of 
the regular troops under the orders of the Sultan: he limits them 
to thirty thousand; the major part of which, striplings, and half- 
formed, were not in a condition to take the field with success. Bands 
of European music have been introduced: a ship arrived at Constanti- 
nople from Italy laden with music and musicians, and Rosstnt1's airs 
are regularly performed: the Turks, however, prefer “ Vive Henri 
Quatre,” and “ Malbrouk s'en va t’en guerre,” to, the magnificent 
marches of the Semiramide and the Mosé. 

We have thus run over a few of the points in Mr. Macrar.ane’s 
work which may interest our readers at this moment; but we must 
recommend the book itself to all who can procure access to it: it is 
rich in both instruction and amusement. We have not touched upon 
the earlier part, which relates to Asia Minor, and which, like the latter 
portion, is strikingly curious, and replete with interesting adventure 
and remark, 





RICHELIEU,* 
Tue subject of this novel is very nearly the same as ;that of the historica 
romance of Cing Mars, by M. Atrrep Dr Viaxy, which has of late 
acquired a great popularity in France, and not without deserving it to 
a considerable extent. The trifling difference in the subject of the two 
novels is, that the French author has made Cing Mars himself the hero 
of his fiction, whilst the Englishman, making him hut a secondary per- 
sonage, has invented a Comte de Blenau in whom the principal interest 
is concentrated. It is curious to compare two works by writers of 
different countries, of respectable talents, and who haye occupied 
themselves onthe same subject and conducted their works almost over 
the very same ground, without apparently any imitation or notion of 
rivalry. The Cinq Mars has, it is true, been published about a year; 
but we see no trace of the author of Richelieu having availed himself 
of its contents, or of his having even read it. Richelieu is the presiding 
spirit of both: Louis the Thirteenth is a principal portrait in both: the 
conspiracy which was got up by Cing Mars, and the jealousies which 
were entertained of Queen Anne of Austria’s correspondence with 
her brother King Philip of Spain, are the main topics of both stories ; 
and both are founded almost solely on the Memoirs of Madame de 
Norrevitye, the favourite of Anne of Austria. The author of Riche- 
lieu is more particularly indebted to this lady, for almost every inci- 
dent in the volume is a development of the hints of Mad. Morrs- 
vite. He has attributedthe heroic conduct of Laporte, the gentle- 
man of the Queen, in the Bastile, to his own hero; and instead of 
Madame de Hauteford, who; entered that formidable prison in the 
disguise of a servant girl to conyey him a message from the Queen, 
he has attributed to his heroine the honour of this dangerous adven- 
ture. Indeed, excepting a few changes of names of this sort, he has 
most scrupulously adhered to the indications of history. The French- 
man has depended a little more upon himself for his materials; at the 
same time that he too has not departed from the great historical facts. 
Altogether, however, he is a bolder writer than the Englishman; he 
has ventured to paint the details of character and action with a firmer 
pen; in short, his imagination is of a more vigorous and ambitious 
description than that of our countryman. He has ventured more, 
and perhaps his gain fs greater. In these historical portraits, which 
mix up together so much fiction and so much matter of opinion, it is 
a difficult thing to pronounce which is good and which is bad. The 
striking characters of Richelieu and of Louis the Thirteenth are fine 
materials for the speculators in such matters; but the field is so 
wide that a man may easily lose himself. In the higher parts of 
character, which are conceived by an original thinker, and not col- 
lected from books, DE Vieny has shown considerable power of mind ; 
whereas in the conduet of the minor persons, and in that which may 
be considered the business of the piece, the Englishman shows a 
greater acquaintance with life and the motives of human action and 
the general average of human character. We have no scenes so stnk- 
ing in Richelieu as some of those in Cing Mars; while we have 
nothing so absurd as the interview between the Cardinal and Louis 
the Thirteenth, in which the former resumes his iniluence over his 
Sovereign by showing him how laborious it is to manage six secretaries 
at once. The fault of the French school of romance-writers is ex- 
aggeration; M. Dre Vieny has not avoided it. The fault of our 
writers is a carelessness and disrespect for their readers: they want 
method; and in consulting their own whims, fall into the way of pro- 
ducing a great deal of absurdity, which only wants a transverse stroke 
of the pen to prepare it for the press. In this respect our author sins, 
His jocularity is offensive. In the graver portions he compensates for 
his errors; and on the whole, his work will take its rank considerably 


* Richelieu, a Tale of France. 3 vols, London, 1829, Colburn, 
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above the trash of the day. We may point out the character of Lafe- 
mas, the judge, who used to bear the name of bourreau du Cardinal, 
as a very successful portrait. 





THE ART OF LATIN POETRY.* 


Tuts is a collection of such peculiarities as may be observed by a 
critical reader in the perusal of the Latin poets. It is in fact what all 
persons who desired to write Latin verse would form for themselves 
either in the memory or a note-book. Sometimes a master or tutor 

ints them out; sometimes the student collects them as the result of 
+his own examination. 
tensive cultivation of the art of writing Latin verse by the different 
and successive stages of British youth as they pass through school and 
college; if, however, it is an art to be cultivated, then the work before 
us will be found useful—as an auxiliary only—for the true and only 
means of acquiring this art, so valued in both our Universities, is by a 
constant perusal of Vireit and Ovip, and by the incessant practice 
of committing large portions to memory. Perhaps, of all the follies 
that ever beset mankind, one of the most marked 1s the value that has 
been set in this country in our places of education upon the power of 
writing a dead language. Conceive our youth emulating one another 
in the study of Pali, and the absurdity will not be unobserved: con- 
ceive one University lording it over another for ilssuperiority in Pali : 
imagine for a moment the High School of our neighbours disgraced 
for the moment because a future Prime Minister absolutely discovered 
errors in the quantity of the syllables of the Pali words, and was able 
to prove beyond a doubt that the ambitious éléves had ventured to 
use forms of expression absolutely unknown to the classical lips of the 
antedeluvian Ceylonese. 

Be this as it may, prizes are given for Latin verse; Latin verse is 
the passport to honour, fame, wealth, and public employment. It must 
therefore be learned. No scholar or versifier is ever made by didactic 
books, but he may be improved by them: in this point of view we 
recommend the Art of Latin Poetry. 


* The Art of Latin Poetry, founded on a work of M. C.D. Jani, by a Master of 
Arta.and Fellow of a College in Cambridge. Cambridge, 1829. 








LONGEVITY.* 

Our Eapizs, Van Burcue.s, and a thousand beside, have long ago 
demonstrated the absurdity of tolerating disease in the world; but 
these learned personages are only of use when we are sick—they don't 
pretend to make antedeluvians of their patients. “* The lotions and the 
potions” are excellent things for an occasional crack or flaw; but 
against old age, which goes creeping, like the dry rot, from rib to rib, 
until the whole framework tumbles asunder, they offer no protection. 
It is here that the lecturer on dietetics, the compiler of codes of longe- 


- vity, comes opportunely to our assistance ; for it is obviously of small 


consequence that the doctor can cure us of every disease that has been 
created or invented, so, long as we may slip from his fingers without 
any disease at all.. Sir Joun SincLair some years ago wrote a huge 
book on the art of living forever. The fault of Sir Jonn’s treatise 
was that it would have required half a century of an ordinary mortal's 
patience to get through it. -We were in pretty much the same condi- 
tion, in reference to the Baronet’s rules, that the philosopher's mare, 
which died the day that she had learned to live without food, was to 
his—our day of doom must have arrived by the time we had mastered 
them. Sir Joun seems to have thought, that in presenting some 
couple of centuries of additional existence to his readers, he had a 
right to a handsome percentage for his own benefit. Our friend the 
“Physician” is more moderate in his demands ; his book may be got 
through in a week at farthest, without confinement or interruption of 
business. The general rules, medical and dietetic, for enabling a man 
or woman to attain to the age of Methuselah, we shall leave to Ais 
readers; we deem it sufficient to present ours with a few particulars 
of the practice of the aged worthies whose cases he cites. 
"Agioroy piv Udwe : 

So says Pinpar. St. ANtHony lived one hundred and five years on 
bread and water, adding in his latter days a little salad; at least such 
is the testimony of ArHaNnasivus. The rule is not general, however. 
Mr. Rospert Semper, who also lived one hundred and five years, 
“loved spirits and strong ale; and when he drank toddy, ‘he had 
not above two-thirds of it water." The Earl of Mansrieip took 
claret ; so did Dr. SrtriiNe, and he preferred a whole bottle to a half 
one. The consequence of this injudicious preference was, that the 
worthy Doctor only reached his eighty-third year. Old Hxstop 
showed more wisdom, when he declared for the half bottle, in that 
famous remark which has so puzzled his commentators : 

Muy ro hyusov wevros. 

It is a good thing to have a fever and a consumption or two. JoHN 
Wes try could preach better at seventy-three than at twenty-three ; 
which wonderful effect he attributes, among other wonderful causes, 
to his having had two violent fevers and two consumptions. The ne- 
eessity of consumption is not absolute, for several long-lived indivi- 
duals do not seem to have been visited by it. Fever is rather more 
frequent. Mrs. Trimen had a fever when she was fifty; Joun 
MaxweE tv had a fever when he was sixty: but neither is fever es- 
sential, for Mrs. MARGARET CARNEGIE, who completed her eighty- 
seventh year, never had a fever in her life. Touching tobacco, whole 
or ground, the authorities are divided: Mr. Lauper took tobacco, 
but no snuff; Miss Carnecie took snuff, but no tobacco; Mrs. T. 
mother-in-law of Bishop B. took neither ; while Witty MacponaLp, 
“who served Captain Marueson’s grandfather in the year 1715 asa 
half-lad,” took both freely. Suppers have their advocates: Mrs, T. 


* An Account of Persons Remarkable for their Health and Longevity. By a Physi- 
cian. London, 1829. Simpkin and Marshall, 


Few things can be more absurd than the ex-: 





aforesaid “could take a heavy supper,”—the precise weight is n 
tioned; but poor Mrs. ane Tras been ions to fall down a See 
dead after eating of pork sausages at supper.” Indeed Mrs. Trimey 
had a poor stomach, for “ indigestible food would often create great 
distress to her.” We hope our friends will eschew indigestibles, ang 
especially pork sausages, sup how they may. Of other meals than 
supper, no such regular account has been preserved as to enable us to 
form a correct judgment. Porridge, milk, broth, meat, tea, have all 
their approvers. Mr. Lauper could eat or drink any thing in mode- 
ration—but one—“ he was fond of sheep-heads.” Exclusive attach- 
ments are to be avoided: we are told of Winty Macpona on, that 
““he was not addicted to any particular vice.” Regularity is of first. 
rate importance. James Donatp “walked about two miles ever 
day.” When the weather was bad, he walked in the barn until he 
completed his two miles. James was a seven-months child, and this 
is perhaps the reason why his walk was measured. Old Nosprs walked 
on the declivity of a steep hill in summer, and in winter he climbed to 
the top of a mountain covered with snow. The name of the snowy 
mountain is not given by his eulogist, but it rises in the neighbourhood 
of Canterbury, where he lived. Old Nosss was as regular in his 
jokes as in his journeys. 

“« «Tuck up your under petticoats,’ he would say in passing near a dairy- 

and the dairymaids, with cheeks of the colour of a rose, immediately replied, 
‘a pleasant walk, Master Nobbs.’ When he passed the tailor’s he said, in 
making a friendly nod, ‘snu:F the candle; and they would pleasantly cry 
out, ‘stop, old wag.’ Approaching a kennel, he would strike the outside 
when the dogs came out to caress him. Near the parsonage, he took off his 
hat, and chaunted many times devoutly, ‘Amen.’ ” 
When the weather prevented Old Nosns from going out, he made 
a circuit of his apartment, repeating at the appointed periods, “ Tuck 
up your under petticoats,” “ Snuff the candle,” and “ Amen;” and 
thus walked he and talked he, until Death tucked him up, snuffed out 
his candle, and said Amen over his remains. ‘ You who are dis- 
posed to laugh at this extraordinary old man,” quoth his biographer, 
“ should allow serious, reflexion to take place of ridicule, and imitate 
him.” So say we to our readers. Climb a hill daily with your coats 
half-buttoned, bid the dairy-maids tuck up their nether garments, the 
tailors snuff their candles, and when you pass the parsonage, “ chaunt 
devoutly many times, Amen.” “ By the aid of these daily exercises, 
Old Nosss arrived to the age of ninety-six years!” 

But we must quit our Physician;—in whose book, after all, 
we discover nothing that is new. The Scotsman, some twelve 
months ago, in an ingenious essay endeavoured to show that sound 
health and long life depended mainly on the proper adjustment of the 
thinking, respiratory, and digestive organs. It is indeed true that the 
brains, as the old fable teaches, can do little without the stomach ; but 
it is amazing with how small a modicum of brains the operations of 
the stomach may be soundly carried on. Nearly all the long-lived in- 
dividuals that ever we heard or read of exemplify this doctrine. Great 
talents, and great susceptibility of nervous excitement, seem, however 
connected, to bé inseparable. It is the latter that frets and wears out 
“ this ‘earthly vesture of decay.” The. out-of-doors habits, the love 
of simple fare, the clockwork regularity, the early bedding, early 
rising, and other particulars which are so often dwelt on by superficial 
observers as the causes of longevity, are, we suspect, no more than 
the natural effects of everyday circumstances operating on peculiar 
organization. On this principle, it does not appear impossible to ac- 
count for the seemingly incredible ages of the Antedeluvians,—when 
the objects of hope and desire were so few and so simple, and when 
that multifariousness of pursuits and studies which in these latter days 
press on the attention, gradually refining and elevating the immortal 


tenant at the expense of its mortal habitation, were unknown and un- 
imagined. 





GLEANINGS, | 

Civiiization or Arrica.—The travels of Clapperton add one more to the 
numerous evidences, that the interior of Africa presents a scene of much greater 
civilization than has been assigned to it by the opinion of Europe, and that com- 
munication is to be effected with it by the same efforts and precautions that have 
been successful in other cases. Two or three hundred years ago, it was about as 
difficult to go to Delhi, as now to Timbuctoo; and if the appliances and means 
of travelling were at this moment as defective on the Delhi road, it is probable 
that as small a proportion of the adventurers would_return. A French traveller, 
M. Caillé, appears to have broken through the prestige which existed on the sub- 
ject of the reported African metropolis; and it is understood that he intends to 
return. His successful enterprise will probably have removed some of what may 
be termed the superstitious obstacles to African discovery ; and when missionary 
tracts and patent blacking shall be sold in the streets of ‘Timbuctoo, posterity will 
wonder at the awkward zeal with which their fathers made their approaches to 
the mysterious mart. The fact of the Arabic language being spread through the 
interior of Africa, is in itself an assurance that at no very remote period, this 
hidden country must be laid open to the intelligence of Europeans. A country 
possessed, to a very considerable extent, of one of the finest languages in the 
world, cannot continue much longer a sealed book to the remainder of mankind. 
There seems to be little doubt, that for half the expense at which a palace is built 
and pulled down again, the Foreign Office might open an epistolary correspond- 
ence direct, with all the courts in the Terra Incognita; and a flotilla on the Tchad 
might probably have been established, for a little more than it cost to beat the 
Americans upon the Serpentine. When the baby governments have tried their 
hands, the time will perhaps come that grown men beyond the Atlantic will apply 
themselves to thetask. The apparition of an Anglo-American interest in Africa, 
would be a new phenomenon in the history of the world; and one which, though 
the governments might perhaps dislike, the people of Europe would hail with 
satisfaction and with hope.—WWestminster Review, No. XXI. 

Tus TRANSCENDENTAL PsiLosopHy—To say nothing of the views it opens in 
regard to the course and management of what is called Natural Science, we cane 
not but perceive that its effects, for such as adoptit, on Morals and Religion, must 
in these days be of almost boundless importance. To take only that last and 


seemingly strangest doctrine, for example, concerning Time and Space, we shall 
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find that to the Kantist it yields, almost immediately, a remarkable result of this 
sort. If Time and Space have no absolute existence, no existence out of our 
minds, it removes a stumbling-block from the very threshold of our Theology. 
For on this ground, when we say that the Deity is omnipresent and eternal, that 
with Him it is a universal Here and Now, we say nothing wonderful; nothing 
but that he also created Time and Space, that Time and Space are not laws of 
His being, but only of ours, Nay to the Transcendentalist, clearly enough, the 
whole question of the origin and existence of Nature must be greatly simplified : 
the old hostility of Matter is at an end, for Matter is itself annihilated; and the 
black Spectre, Atheism, “ with all its sickly dews,” melts into nothingness for ever. 
—Foreign Review, No. VII. article “ Novalis.” 


InvenTION oF Lirnocrapnic Printinc.—Lithography, or the art of printing 
from stone, was invented at Munich, between the years 1795 and 1798, by Alois 
Senefelder. Peter Senefelder, the father of the inventor, was an actor at the 
theatre royal in that city, and intending to bring up his son to the law, placed him 
at the University of Ingolstadt. The dramatic inclination of young Seuefelder, 
however, displayed itself in private theatricals ; anc, in 1789, he composed and 
printed a little comedy, called ‘‘ Die Médchenkenner,” from which he obtained 
some applause and profit. This success, and the death of his father, by which 
he was placed in reduced circumstances, fixed his determination of quitting the 
University, and attaching himself to the theatres. For two years he seems to have 
experienced all the miseries ofa life of green-room vicissitudes, and then to have 
taken up the no less uncertain profession of authorship, As a play which he had 
written could not be got ready in time for the Easter book fair at Leipzig, his 
second publication produced but barely sufficient to pay for the printing, to acce- 
lerate which he had passed much time in the printing-office, an anxious, and, as 
it will appear, no inattentive spectator. “I thought it so easy,” says Senefelder, 
in his work on Lithography, ‘that I wished for nothiag more than to possess a 
small printing-press, and thus to be the composer, printer, and publisher of my 
own productions.” After a variety of experiments made with the view of carrying 
this wish into effect, in the course of which Senefelder was compelled to substi- 
tute materiais less expensive, or to him more manageable, for those commonly 
used by printers, he accidentally invented an art which will hand his name down 
to posterity with a less questionable fame than that of Finiguerra and others. 
The account shall be given in his own words, but it is necessary to state, that 
among the materials employed by him were polished blocks or slabs of Kellheim 
stone, and that on these he had endeavoured to etch his composition, in imitation 
of the manner of copper-plate engravers, with very imperfect success. “I had 
just succeeded in my little laboratory in polishing a stone-plate, which I had in- 
tended to cover with etching ground, in order to continue my exercises in writing 
backwards, when my mother entered the room, and desired me to write her a 
bill for the washer-woman, who was waiting for the linen. I happened not to 
have even the smallest slip of paper at hand, as my-little stock of paper had been 
entirely exhausted by taking proof impressions from the stones; nor was there 
even a drop of ink in the inkstand, As the matter would not admit of delay, and 

we had nobody in the house to send for a supply of the deficient materials, I re- 
solved to write the list with my ink prepared with wax, soap, and lamp-black, on 
the stone which I had just polished, and from which I could copy it at leisure. 
Sometime after this, I was going to wipe this writing from the stone, when the 
dea all at once struck me, to try what would be the effect of such a writing with 
my prepared ink, if | were to bite in the stone with aqua fortis; and whether, 
perhaps, it might not be possible to apply printing ink to it, in the same way as to 
wood engravings, and so take impressions from it.” The result of the subsequent 
experiments was the art of printing from stone, the principle of which it may be 
here necessary brietly to explain. Its foundation is the fact known to every one, 
that grease will readily adhere to grease, and be repelled by water. The lines 
required to be printed are drawn on stone with a greasy composition formed of 
tallow, bees’ wax, shell-lac, and common soap, in equal parts, which will not 
unite with, or be affected by water: previously to printing, the surface of the 
stone is wetted, and it is, therefore, prevented by the moisture from receiving the 
printing ink when applied, except on those places covered with the greasy com- 
position. A ro!ler charged with printing ink (which it need hardly be stated is 
greasy) being passed over the stone, the printing ink readily adheres to the 
greasy lines of the drawing, but does not adhere to the other parts of the surface 
which retain the water. ‘The print is obtained by pressure, which removes the 
printing ink from the lines of the drawing ; and between each impression the 
operation of wetting the stone with a sponge, and applying the roller charged with 
printing ink is repeated. Such is a broad outline of the process of lithographic 
printing, but like every other art, simple as the general principle appears, a 
knowledge of the numerous details necessary to make a skilful practitioner can 
only be acquired by experience, and must be gained by manual execution.— 
Foreign Review. 


A Tate or THE Marryrs, sy THE Errrick SurpHerp—Red Tam Harkness 
came into the farm-house of Garrick, in the parish of Closeburn, one day, and 
began to look about for some place to hide in, when the goodwife, whose name 
was Jane Kilpatrick, said to him in great alarm, “ What’s the matter, what’s the 
matter, Tam Harkness?” ‘‘ Hide me, or else I’m a dead man: that’s the pre- 
sent matter, good wife,” said he. “ But yet, when I have time, if ever I hae mair 
time, I have heavy news for you. For Christ’s sake, hide me, Jane, for the killers 
are hard at hand.’ Jane*{ilpatrick sprung to her feet, but she was quite be- 
numbed and powerless. She ran to one press, and opened it, and then to another ; 
there was not room to stuff a clog into either of them. She looked into a bed; 
there was no shelter there, and her knees began to plait under her weight with 
terror. The voices of the troopers were by this time heard fast approaching, and 
Harkness had no other shift, but in one moment to conceal himself behind the 
outer door, which stood open, yet the place where he stood was quite dark. He 

eard one of them say to another, “ I fear the scoundrel is not here after all. 
Guard the outhouses.’” On that three or four of the troopers rushed by him, 
and began to search the house and examine the inmates. Harkness that moment 
slid out without being observed, and tried to escape up a narrow glen called Kin- 
rivvah, immediately behind the house; but unluckily two troopers, who had been 
m another chase, there met him in the face. When he perceived them he turned 
aud ran to the eastward; on which they both fired, which raised the alarm, and 
mstantly the whole pack were after him. It was afterwards conjectured that 
one of the shots had wounded him, for, though he, with others, had been nearly 
Surrounded that morning, and twice waylaid, he had quite outrun the soldiers ; 
but now it was observed that some of them began to gain ground on him, and they 
still continued firing, till at length he fell in a kind of slough east from the farm- 

ouse of Locherben, where they came up to him, and ran him through with their 
bayonets. The spot is called Red Tam’s Gutter to this day. Jane Kilpatrick 
was one of the first who went to his mangled corpse,—a woful sight, lying in the 
slough, and sore did she lamentthe loss of that poor and honest man. But there 


what was the woful news he had to communicate to her. But, alas, the intelli- 
gence was lost, and the man to whose bosom alone it had haply been confided 
was no more; yet Jane could scarcely prevail on herself to have any fears for ” 
her own husband, for she knew him to be in perfectly safe hiding in Glen-Gorar 5 
still Tam’s last words hung heavy on her mind. They were both suspected to 
have been at the harmless rising at Enterkin, for the relief of a favourite minister, 
which was effected ; and that was the extent of their crime: ‘And though it was 
only suspicion, four men were shot on the hills that morning, without trial or 
examination, and their bodies forbidden Christian burial. One of these four was 
John Weir of Garrick, the husband of Jane Kilpatrick, a man of great worth and 
honour, and universally respected. He had left his hiding-place in order to carry 
some intelligence to his friends, and to pray with them, but was entrapped among 
them and slain. Still there was no intelligence brought to his family, save the 
single expression that fell from the lips of Thomas Harkness in a moment of dis- 
traction. Nevertheless Jane could not rest, but set out all the way to her sister’s 
house in Glen-Gorar, in Crawford-muir, and arrived there at eleven o'clock on a 
Sabbath evening. The family being at prayers when she went, and the house 
dark, she stood still behind the hallan, and all the time was convinced that the 
voice of the man that prayed was the voice of her husband, John Weir. All the 
time that fervent prayer lasted the tears of joy ran from her eyes, and her heart 
beat with gratitude to her Maker as she drank into her soul every sentence of the 
petitions and thanksgiving. Accordingly, when worship was ended, and the 
candle lighted, she went forward with a light heart and joyful countenance, her 
sister embraced her, though manifestly embarrassed and troubled at seeing her 
there at such a time. From her she flew to embrace her husband, but he stood 
still like a statue, and did not meet her embrace. She gazed at him—she grew: 
pale, and, sitting down, she covered her face with her apron, This man was one: 
of her husband’s brothers, likewise in hiding, whom she had never before seen,, 
but the tones of his voice, and even the devotional expressions that he used, were: 
so like her husband's, that she mistook them for his. All was now grief and con- 
sternation, for John Weir had not been seen or heard of there since Wednesday 
evening, when he had gone to warn his friends of some impending danger ; but 
they all tried to comfort each other as well as they could, and, in particular, by 
saying, they were all in the Lord’s hand, and it behoved him to do with them as 
seemed to him good, with many other, expressions of piety and submission, But 
the next morning, when the two sisters were about to part, the one says to the 
other, “‘ Jane, I cannot help telling you a strange confused dream that I had 
just afore ye wakened me. Ye ken I pit nae faith in dreams, and I dinna want 
you to regard it; but it is as good for friends to tell them to ane anither, and 
then, if ought turn out like it insthe course o° providence, it may bring it to baith 
their minds that their spirits had been conversing with God.”—* Na, na, Aggies 
I want nane o’ your confused dreams. I hae other things to think 0’, and amony’s 
the time an’ oft ye hae deaved me wi’ them, an’ sometimes made me angry,.”—— 
“1 never bade ye believe them, Jeanie, but I likit ay to tell them to you, and this: 
I daresay rase out o’ our conversation yestreen. But | thought I was away, ye: 
see, I dinna ken where I was; and I was fear'd an’ confused, thinking I had lost 
my way. And then I came to an auld man, an’ he says to me, ‘Is itthe road to: 
heaven that you are seeking, Aggie?’ An’ I said, ‘ Aye,’ for I didna like to 
deny’t. ‘ Then I'll tell you where ye maun gang,’ said he, ‘ye maun gang up- 
by the head of yon dark, mossy cleuch, an’ you will find ane there that will show 
you the road to heaven;’ and I said, ‘ Aye,’ for I didna like to refuse, although: 
it was an uncouth looking road, and ane that I didna like to gang. But when TE 
gangs to the cleuch head, wha does I see sitting there but your ain goodman John: 
Weir, and I thought I never saw him look sae weel ;.and when I gaed close up: 
to him, there I sees another John Weir, lying strippit to the sark, an’ a’ beddit. 
in blood. He was cauld dead, and his head turned to the ae side; and when I 
saw siccan a sight, I was terrified, an’ held wide off him. But I gangs up to the: 
living John Weir, and says to him, ‘Gudeman, how’s this?’ Dinna ye see how it 
is, sister Aggie?’ says he, ‘1’m just set to herd this poor man that’s lying here’ 
‘Then I think ye’ll no hae a sair post, John,’ says I, ‘for he disna look as he wad 
rin far away.” It was a very unreverend speak o’me, sister, but these were the: 
words that I thought I said; an’ asit is but a dream,’ ye ken ye needna heed it.. 
‘ Alas, poor Aggie!" says he, ‘ye are still in the gall o” bitterness yet. Look. 
o’er your right shoulder, an’ you will see what I hae to do.’ An’ sae [ looks o'er 
my right shoulder, an’ there | sees a haill drove o’ foxes an’ walcats, an’ fumarts: 
an’ martins, an’ corbey craws, an’ a hunder vile beasts, a’ stannin round wi’ glarim 
een, eager to be at the corpse o’ the dead John Weir; an’. then I was terribly 
astoundit, an’ I says to him, ‘Goodman, how’s this?’ ‘1am commissioned to: 
keep these awa’, says he. ‘ Do ye think these een that are yet to open in the: 
light o’ heaven, and that tongue that has to syllable the praises of a Redeemer far 
within yon sky, should be left to become the prey o’ siccan vermin as these!” 
‘Will it make sae verra muckle difference, John Weir,’ says I, ‘whether the car- 
cass is eaten up by these or by the worms?’ ‘ Ah, Aggie, Aggie! worms are 
worms ; but ye little wat what these are,’ says he. ‘ But John Weir has warred. 
with them a’ his life, an’ that to some purpose, and they maunna get the advantage: 
o’ him now.’ ‘ But which is the right John Weir?’ says 1, ‘for here is ane: 
lying stiff and lappered in his blood, and another in health and strength and sound! 
mind.’ ‘1am the right John Weir,’ sayshe. ‘ Did you ever think the good mam 
o’ Garrick could die? Na, na, Aggie ; Clavers can only kill the body, an’ that’s: 
but the poorest part of the man, But where are you gaun this wild gate!’ ‘I 
was directed this way on my road to heaven,’ says I.‘ Ay, an’ ye were directed 
right then,’ says he. ‘For this is the direct path to heaven, and there is no other.” 
‘That is very extraordinary,’ says I. ‘And, pray, what is the name of this: 
place, that L may direct my sister Jane, your wife, and all my friends, by the 
same way?’ ‘This is Faith’s Hope,’ says he.’ But behold, at the mention 
of this place, Jane Kilpatrick of Garrick arose slowly up to her feet and held 
up both her hands, ‘‘ Hold, hold, sister Aggie,” cried she, ‘* youhave told enough. 
Was it in the head of Faith’s Hope that you saw this vision of my dead husband ?”— 
“Yes; but at the same time I saw your husband alive.” “ Then I fear your 
dream has a double meaning,” said she. ‘ For though it appears like a religious. 
allegory, you do not know that there really is such a place, and that not very far 
from our house. I have often laughed at your dreams, sister, but this one hurries 
me from you to-day with a heavy and a trembling heart.” Jane left Glen-Gorar 
by the break of day, and took her way through the wild ranges of Crawford-muir, 
straight for the head of Faith’s Hope. She had some bread in her lap, and a 
little bible that she always carried with her, and without one to assist or domfort 
her, she went in search of her lost husband. Before she reached the head of that 
wild glen, the day was far spent, and the sun wearing down. The valley of the 
Nith lay spread far below her, in all its beauty, but around her there was nothing 
but darkness, dread, and desolation. The mist hovered on the hills, and on the 
} skirts of the mist the ravens sailed about in circles, croaking furiously, which had 
a most ominous effect on the heart of poorJane. As she advanced farther up, she 
perceived a fox and an eagle sitting over against each other, watching something 





Was more ; she came to his corpse by a sort of yearning impatience to learn 


which yet they seemed terrified to approach; and right between them in a little 
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green hollow, surrounded by black haggs, she found the corpse of her husband in 
the same manner as described by her sister. He was stripped of his coat and 
vest, which it was thought he had thrown from him when flying from the soldiers, 
to enable him to effect his escape. He was shot through the heart with two 
bullets, but nothing relating to his death was ever known, whether he died pray- 
ing, or was shot as he fled; but there was he found lying, bathed in his blood, in 
the wilderness, and fone of the wild beasts of the forests had dared to touch his 
lifeless form.—Blackwood’s Magazine for July. 








LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS, OR PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

Mr. Hood, the author of Whims and Oddities, has a new work in the press, entitled 
Epping Hunt——Messrs. Dymond and Dawson, of Exeter, are about to publish a Map 
of England and Wales, upon a new plan, in which numerals and letters are substituted 
for the names of places and rivers——A complete edition of the works of Moliére has 





been published in the Polish language. The translator is M. Frangois Kowalski——Mr. 
Kendall is preparing for publication a full and illustrated statement of his hypothesis of 
a Circulation in the Sea, in analogy with the Circulation of the blood——Memoirs of the 


Life and Works of George Romney, the celebrated painter. By his Son, the Rey. John 
Romney, B.D. formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge The Heraldry of 
Crests; containing 3500 Crests, from Engravings by the late P. P. Elven, with the 
bearers’ names alphabetically arranged. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 

Edinburgh Gazetteer, second edition, 8vo. 18s. bds.—Trotter’s Sea-Weeds, post 8vo. 
6s. 6d. bds.—Pratt’s Friendly Society Act, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Matthews on Portions, 8vo. 
]2s. bds.—Ham on Brewing, |2mo. 4s. bds.—Caledonian Horticultural Transactions, 

ol, IV. Part II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, royal 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. 
bds.—Frankland’s Constantinople, 2 vols. Svo. ll. 11s. Gd. bds.—Devereux, by the author 
of Pelham, 3 vols. post 8vn. 1/. lls. 6d. bds.—Hall’s Inquiry into Life, 8vo. 12s. bds.— 
The Brunswick, a Poem, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Portrait of the Dead, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Hall’s Sketches of North America, Svo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Thomson’s Magna Charta, 8vo, 
12. lls, 6d. ; royal 8vo. 2. 12s. 6d. bds.—Thomson’s Edinburgh School Atlas, 8yo. 10s. 
6d. half-bound. 








THE UNIVERSITIES. 
CaAmSrince, July 10.—On Tuesday last, being commencement day, the following 
Doctors and Masters of Arts were created. Doctorsin Divinity—The Rev. W. Dealtry, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Rector of Clapham, and Chancellor of the diocese of 
Winchester ; Rev, J. Allen, late Fellow of Trinity College, Prebendary of Westminster ; 
Rev. G. Ackland, St. John’s College, Rector of St. Mildred’s, Bread-street, and Lec- 
turer of St. Andrew’s Holborn; Rey, M.J. Naylor, late Fellowof Queen’s College; Rev. 
S. T. Bloomfield, Sidney College, Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland. Doctors in Physic—H.S. 
Roots, Jesus College; G. Shaw, KR. Pinckard, Caius College; J.B. Steward, Pembroke 
College. Masters of Arts—Downing Colege—W. Gurdon, W. F. Bally, A. Power. Jesus 
Jollege—W. Goodwin, H.W. Crick, J. H. Sadler, H. Bawtree, W. Warren, J. Carver, 
E. R. Otter, G. Sharland, W. Steggall, G. Otter, R. M. Baddeley. Caius College—R. 
Day, F. O. Martin, RK. Willis, W. H. Hanson, H. Clinton, 8, Stone, T. Hulton, C. Dade, 
C, Paul, G. O. Miller, H. B. Leeson, J.'I. Debrisay, J.D. Hurst. King’s College—G. O, 
Townshend, W.G. Cookesley. Trinity College—J. Bishton, R. Maitland, H. Collins, J. 
Hodgson, W. Law, M. Prickett, H. Ashington, F. F. Pinder, W. M. Heald, E. Jenkins, 
R. Atkinson, W. Hopwood, C. Nairne, W. Mason, M. Barnard, R. H. Lewin, W. Webb, 
J. D. Hales, R. B, Baker, J. Darnell, J. B. B. Clarke, H. P. Daniell, J. Fitz-Gerald, 'T. 
Stratten, J. R. Bovell, G. H. Bower, W. Overton, O. Head, J. Warner, E. A. Smedley, 
J. Losh, G. D. St. Quintin, D. Ricardo, C.J. Sympson, J. L. Freer, G. Thornton, P. 
Morton, E. Heneage, J. A. Kinglake, J. Allen, W. Marriott, S. Marriott, T. Rawson. 
St. John’s College—G. Hepper, G. Hodgson, W.H.R. Bayley, J. Hymers, E. B. Sparke, 
esson, W. Keeling, W. H. Miller, W. Metcalfe, J. A. D. Meakin, R. D. Powell, W. 
R. Richards, S. Revell, H. R, Yorke, R. Foster, J. L. Tanner, B. Maddy, W. W. Robin- 
son, J. A. Fiudyer, J. H. Marsden, J. Pedder, W. L, Suttaby, H. Fox, E. Cole, W.E. 
Stevens, F. H.S. Say, G. H. L. Warner, J. H. Gregg, J. Greensall, J. F. Flavell, T. M. 
Gorst, J. H. Rowlait, F. J. Hall, F. E. Gretton, N. H. T. Hollway, D. Coleridge, W. H. 
Foster, G. J.P. Smith, E.Gibson, D. R. Fearon, R. Lowe. St. Peter’s College—J. G. 
Milne, W.Stone, B. F. Couch, 8. Hudson, R. M.Povore. Clare Hall—T. Bonney, J. 
Champion, J. Y. Cooke. Pembroke College—R. South, R. T. Fisher, J. H. Simpson, J, 
W. Budd. Corpus Christi College—W. M. Farish, J. Bragg, P. Booth, W. Wells. 
Emmanuel College—Kk. Clutton, A. H. Small, W. Jones, G. Ainslie, H. P. Blencowe, C, 
Tyrell, R. Willson. Queen’s College—J. Rawlings, T. Bell, T. Clark, J. Simons, J. 
Harington, N. Chinnery, R. Gascoyne, H. Bagnall, T. Ramshay. Christ College—J, 
Pedder, C. Wallington, T.S. Green, B.J.Sams, O.A. Heywood. Sidney College—J, 
Gibson, H. Alford, W. Sykes, W.B. Harrison, G. Gibbons, G. G, Wyatville, A. Boulton, 
Catharine Hall—J. Gibson, Magdalene College—G. Marriott, T. L. Cooper, T. Hus- 
band, T. Wood.- At the congregation on Saturday last the following degrees were 
conferred. Bachelors in Divinity—Rev. J. N. White, St. Peter’s College; Rev. J. 
Thomas, St. John’s College. Bachelor in Civil Law—Rey. W.B. Hall, St. Peter’s Col- 
lege. Bachelor in Physic—L. KR. Wilian, St. Peter’s College. Bachelors of Arts—C. Q. 
Constable, Trinity College; R. Smith, Magdalen College; W. F. Raymond, St. Peter’s 
College.——At the congregation on Monday, the following gentlemen were admitted 
Bachelors in Civil Law. Rey. G. Pocock, Trinity Hall; H. Prendergast, Esq. Trinity 
College ; Rev. A. B. Russell, Emmanuel College. At the same congregation the Rey. 
W.S. Phillips, B.D. late Fellow of Trinity Cotlege, Oxford, was admitted ad eundem. 
—At a congregation yesterday, the Rey. E, Cox, of Trinity College, and T. Newbery, 
of Queen’s College, were admitted Masters of Arts. At the same congregation, the Rev. 
R. Greswell, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, was admitted ad 
eundem.—There will be congregations on the following days of the ensuing Michael- 
mas Term—Saturday, Oct. 10, at ten; Thursday, Oct. 29, at eleven; Wednesday, Nov. 13, 
at eleven; Wednesday, Dec. 9, at eleven; Wednesday, Dec. 16 (end of term), at ten, 




















THE CHURCH. 

On Sunday, 28th ult. the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester held a General 
Ordination in the Cathedral, when the following gentlemen were admitted into Holy 
Orders :—Priests—Rev. J. C, Campbell, A.B. University College, Oxford; Rev. J.G. 
Dowling, A.B. Wadham College, Oxford; Rev. R. Peel, A.B. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Rev. J. Duffus, A.B. Queen’s College, Oxford ; Rev. W. Mayo, A.B. Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford; Rev. J. Chell, A.B. St. John’s College, Cambridge. Deacons—Mr. J. 
Mickleburgh, A.B. Trinity College, Cambridge ; Mr. W.S. Brickneli, M.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford; Mr. W. ‘i. R. Bayly, A.M. St. John’s College, Cambridge; Mr. J. 
Fordiffe, A.B. Queen’s College, Oxford; Mr. J. Askew, A.B. Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge; Mr. J. Weybridge, A.B. St. John’s College, Cambridge; Mr. C. B. Trye, A.B. 
Rrazennose College, Oxford.——The Lord Bishop of Lincoln has appointed, by letters 
patent, R. Smith, Esq. of Buckden, and R. Swan, Esq. of Lincoln, Principal Re- 
gistrars of the whole diocese and Consistorial Court of Lincoln, in the room of the 
Right Hon. Lord Thurlow, deceased The Rev. W. H. S. Braham, M.A. of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, has been presented to a Minor Canonry in Canterbury Cathedral, and 
to the Vicarage of Willesborough, Kent ; patrons, the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury. 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. Fripay Evenine, 

The Marquis Camden, after a tedious yoyage from the Straits of Sunda to St. Helena, 
has arrived safely in the Thames. The Orwell, the last Chinaman of the season, has 
also arrived at her moorings. She left Canton on the 28th Feb. and St. Helena on the 
27th May. 

The Carnbrea Castle, Barber, sailed from Portsmouth on Sunday the 5th inst. in pro- 
secution of her annual voyage to Bengal, and was wrecked about 6 o’clock the same 
evening, near Mattison, on the south side of the Isle of Wight. The passengers and 
crew, with the exception of one seaman, were safely landed, and a portion of her very 
valuable cargo has already been got ashore. Although she is full of water, great hopes 
are entertained of saving the remainder ; and some expectation of the vessel being floated 
off. It is worthy of notice, that the Carnbrea Castle was among the first, if not the very 
first, merchant vessel on which Sir Humphry Davy’s experiment for preserving cop- 
per by the agency of galvanism, was attempted. The “ protectors” were removed on 
the expiration of her first voyage. 

Arrived. —At Gravesend, July 9th, H. C. Ships Marquis Camden, Larkins, and Orwell, 
Farrer, from China; Peter, Proctor, from the Cape. In the Downs, July 8th, Ceylon, 
Davidson, from Ceylon; and Magnet, Johnson, from New South Wales. Off Plymouth, 
July 8th, Olinda, Robertson, from the Cape. At Liverpool. July 7th, Byron, Andrews, 
from Calcutta. Inthe Clyde, July 5th, Tamerlane, Miller, from Bombay. At St. He- 





from London; Calypso, Hutchinson, fromthe Cape; and 27th, Duckentield, from New. 
castle. At the Cape, May 4th, George and William, Nicholson; and 6th, Columbine, 
Brown, from London; 9th, Catherine-Stewart-Forbes, Chapman, from Bombay. At 
Ceylon, Feb. 16th, Africa, Skelton, from London, 

Sailed,—From Gravesend, July 5th, H. M. Ship Elphinstone, Hemming, for Bombay; 
6th, Lady Nugent, Wimble, for Bengal; 8th, James and Thomas, Ashbridge, for Bom- 
bay. From Clyde, July 4th, Sir F. Burton, Reid, for Bombay. 

Spoken.—H. C. Ship, Lowther Castle, Bathie, from London to China, 24th May, 10 
south, 32 west. H.C. Ships Buckinghamshire, Glasspool, for Bombay and China; and 
Lady Melville, Clifford, for Bengal and China, lst March, 27 south, 23 west. Runymede, 
from London to Bombay, 3rd March, 28 south, 19 west. Admiral Benbow, from London 
to Madras, 7th May, 25 south, 23 west. Catherine, from Clyde to Bengal, 27th April, 
35 south, 20 east. Cesar, Watt, from Bengal to London, 22d March, 5 south, 86 east ; 
and Lord Cochrane, Transport, from Ceylon, 19th April, 30 south, 35 east. 





SATURDAY Morning, 
There are no arrivals from India this morning. Three craft arrived at Portsmouth 
yesterday, with goods and stores from the Carnbrea Castle. 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, July 9th, Eliza, Sutton, for Bengal; 10th, Larkins, Camp- 
bell, for New South Wales; and Upton Castle, Thacker, for Bombay. From Liverpool, 
July 9th, Columbia, Kirkwood, for Calcutta. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 


Brrrus.—On the 2\st ult. at Florence, the Lady of Colonel Shouldham, of a son— 
On the 4th inst. at Mendham Harleston, Norfolk, the Lady of Sir G. Crewe, of a 
daughter—At Park Crescent, Portland-place, Mrs. Dent, of a son—On the 9th inst. at 
Connaught-place, the Lady Augusta Vernon Wentworth of a daughter—At Edinburgh 
onthe 28th ult. the Lady of John Graham, Esq. younger of Ballagan, advocate, of a son 
—On the 7thinst. at Babraham, Cambridgeshire, the Lady of Henry John Adeane, 
Esq. of twin daughters—On the 8th inst, at his housein Pall-mall, the Lady of T. Tyring- 
ham Bernard, Esq. of a daughter, ‘ 
MArriaAces.—On the 9th inst. at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, George Halfhide, 
Jun. Esq. of Coventry-street, to Mary, eldest daughter of William Clowes, Esq. of 
Parliament-street—At Glasgow, on the 23d ult. Major-General Wallace Agnew of Loch- 
ryan, only son of Sir T. W. Dunlop, to Janet, daughter of W. Rodger, Esq.—At Holy- 
wood Church, the Rev. J. C. Martin, E.T.C.D. to Agatha, only daughter of the Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor—In Dublin, the Rey. Robert Pakenham, son of Admiral 
Sir T. Pakenham, to Harriet Maria, youngest daughter of the late Right Hon Denis 
Browne, M.P.—On the 23d ult. at St. Sidwell’s Church, Exeter, B. C. Greenhill, Esq. 
of Puriton, Somersetshire, to Henrietta Lavinia, daughter of Lieut. Col. Macdonald, 
grand-daughter of the celebrated Flora Macdonald, and of the late Sir Robert Chambers, 
chief Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature in India—At Toulouse, Bentrick Walter 
Yelverton, Esq. of Ballea, King’s county, eldest son of the late Hon. Walter A. Yelver- 
ton, and grandson of the late Viscount Avonmore, to the Hon. Anna Maria Bingham, 
daughter of the late and sister of the present Lord Clanmorris—On the 8th inst. at All 
Souls, Marylebone, Captain Taylor, of the 4th Regiment Madras Cavalry, to Henrietta, 
youngest daughter of the late Christopher Savile, M.P.—On the 8th, at Melton Mowbray, 
Francis Grant, Esq. of Kilgraston, Perthshire, to Isabella Elizabeth, third daughter of 
R. Norman, Esq. and Lady E. Norman. 

Deatus.—On the Lith ultimo, at Leny House, F. Hamilton, Esq. of Bardowie and 
Leny, M.D.—At Alpha-road, Regent’s-park, on the 4th instant, Miss Maria Taylor, third 
daughter of late Sir J. Taylor—On the 8th inst. at her house at Lydd, in Kent, Mrs, 
Murray, widow of General Thomas Murray—On the 8th inst. in Whitehall-gardens, in 
the 12th year of her age, Anne, sixth daughter of Cuthbert Ellison, Esq. M.P. for New- 
castle—On the 6th inst. at her house in South Audley-street, in the 8ist year of her age, 
Anna Maria, daughter of Jonathan Shipley, late Bishop of St. Asaph, and widow of Sir 
William Jones—At Ballycubry, in her 17th year, Fanny, youngest daughter of Charles 
Tottenham, Esq. niece to the Marquis of Ely, and grand-daughter of Sir Robert Wigram 
—At Boyle-farm, Surrey, Lord Henry Fitzgerald. His Lordship was brother to the late 
Duke of Leinster; and was born in the year 1761, and married in 1791 to Charlotte Boyle 
Walsingham, now Baroness de Roos—At Edinburgh, on the 19th ult. Lieut.-Col. Donald 
MacDonald, C.B. late of the 92d regiment. 





Tuesday, July 7. 

PARTNERSHIPS D1ssoLvED.—Lea, Wilson, and Co. Old Jewry, silk-manufacturers— 
Woodward and Morton, Kidderminster and Holborn-hill, carpet-manufacturers— 
Bounds and Eplett, Bristol, ship-joiners—W heeler and Bacon, Orme-square, Bayswater, 
surgeons—Dickson and Kent, Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, silk-manufacturers— 
Shewring and Veysie, Bath, shoe-makers—Deeley and Wakeman, Birmingham, lantern- 
horn-manufacturers—Spensley and Lynch, Aldermanbury—Hodges and Lambert, Mer- 
thyrtydfil, Glamorganshire, ironmongers—J.and D. Drakeford, Manchester, silk-hrokers 
—Marsh and Co. Burslem, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufacturers—Thompson and 
Crowther, Wavertree and Great Woolton, Lancashire, stone-masons—Veitch, Cowan, 
and Milnes, Beck-works, Nottinghamshire, and St. John-street, West Smithfield, fen- 
der-manufacturers; as far as regards Veitch—Moore and Noble, Preston, Lancashire, 
surgeons—Palmer and Cross, Liverpool, tea-dealers—H. and T. Wicks, St. John-street 
—Stevenson and Thomson, Edinburgh, haberdashers—Stocker and Harvey, Bristol, 
patten-ring-manufacturers—R, and F,. Theakstone, Liverpool—King and Man, London, 
commission-merchants—Butler and Rodwell, St. Ives, boot and shoe-makers—R. Tay- 
lor, sen. Bowley, and R. Taylor, jun. Charing-cross, boot-makers; as far as regards R. 
Taylor, sen.—Adams and Edridge, Haymarket, coach-makers—Crosfield and Bullock, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, provision-merchants—Houghton and Co. Liverpool, timber- 
merchants—Heywood and Howson, Manchester, calenderers—Lockwood and Co. Mor- 
riston, Glamorganshire, carriers by vans—Bonhote and Greenway, Villiers-wharf, Strand, 
coal-merchantse 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—E, Situ, Cheltenham, silk-mercer—S. Coorer, 
High-street, Wapping, victualler—W. Bonus, Ware, innkeeper. 

BANKRuPTs.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.)—E. E. and 
J.Crara, Cheapside, linen-drapers, July 17, 28, Aug. 18: solicitor, Mr. Ashurst, New- 
gate-street—R. Morr, Newington-Causeway, tailor, July 10, 14, Aug. 18: solicitor, Mr. 
Blake, Essex-street, Strand—E. MutLow, Leominster, linen-draper, July 10, 21, Aug. 
18: solicitor, Mr. Barry, Old Jewry—J. P. RenNettT, Union-court, Broad-street, mer- 
chant, July 10, 21, Aug. 18: solicitor, Mr. Coombe, Tokenhouse-yard—G. HeweTT, 
Reading, cornfactor, July 10, 17, Aug. 18: solicitors, Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s-inn- 
square—E. TyreLL, Brownlow-street, Drury-lane, victualler, July 10, 21, Aug. 13: soli- 
citors, Evans and Harpur, Kennington-cross—E. ALDRrep, Milk-street, Cheapside, 
warehouseman, July 10, 17, Aug. 18: solicitor, Mr. Phipps, Weavers’-hall, Basinghall- 
street—R. Riptey, Brighton, hat-maker, July 14,17, Aug. 18: solicitor, Mr. Brough, 
Fleet-street-—M. CuAries and T. Burrows, Duke-street, Westminster, tailors, July 
10, 17, Aug. 18: solicitor, Mr. Taylor, Great James-street, Bedford-row—J. GILBERT, 
High-street, Southwark, hosier, July 14, 21, Aug. 18: solicitors, Hamilton and Twining, 
Berwick-street, Soho. 

BANKrurrs.—[To surrender in the Country.|—J.TwemMtow, Hatherton, Cheshire, 
maltster, July 29, 30, Aug. 18: solicitors, Rosser and Son, Gray’s-inn-place—W. HAr- 
RISON, Cover-hill, within Saddleworth, Yorkshire, woollen-cloth-manufacturer, July 24, 
25, Aug. 18: solicitor, Mr. Scott, Lincoln’s-inn-fields—J. RusseELL, Keswick, mercer, 
July 16, 17, Aug. 18: solicitor, Mr. Addison, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn—J. and R. 
Firtu, Sheepridge, Yorkshire, fancy-manufacturers, July 16, 28, Aug. 18: solicitors, 
Strangwayes and Walker, Barnard’s-inn—T. KELsuaw, Liverpool, merchant, July \7, 
18, Aug. 18: solicitors, Taylor and Roscoe, Temple—-W. F. BRADBRIDGE, Liverpool, 
linen-draper, July 28, 29, Aug. 18: solicitors, Taylor and Roscoe, Temple—R. Fox, 
Quorndon, Leicestershire, baker, July 16, 18, Aug. 18: solicitors, Norris and Co. John- 
street, Bedford-row—T. Everitt, Worcester, Leghorn hat-manufacturer, July 22, 255 
Aug. 18: solicitor, Mr. Becke, Devonshire-street, Queen-square—G, ATKINSON, JUN. 
Sculcoates, Yorkshire, grocer, July 16, 17, Aug. 18: solicitor, Mr. Shaw, Ely-place, Hol- 
born—J. STEVENS, Birmingham, grocer, July 20, 21, Aug. 18: solicitors, Swain and wes 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry—J. PipGkon, Great Yarmouth, boat-builder, July 27, 283 
Aug. 18; solicitor, Mr. Austin, South-square, Gray’s-inn. 

DivipENDs.—July 30, Griggs, jun. Eltham, farmer—July 31, Smith, sen. Burgh-in-the 
Marsh, Lincolnshire, grocer—July 28, A.C. and W. Marsh, Great Scotland-yard, navy- 
agents—July 28, Dodgson and Hartley, Cheapside, warehousemen—July 28, R. and W. 
Ryland, Savage-gardens, corn-factors—July 28, Cass, Kennington-lane, schoolmistress— 
Aug. 1, Powell, Cheltenham, coach-builder—July 29, Bolton, Banbury, and Bolton, 
Grimsbury, coal-merchants— Aug. 1, Jepson, Heaton-Norris, Lancashire, commodo 
brewer—Aug. 3, Wilcox, Madeley-wood, Shropshire, grocer—July 31, Phillips, Tevistock 
street, Covent-garden, linen-draper—Aug. 3, Cope, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, grocer—July 





lena, May 19th, H. C. Ship Kellie Castle, Addams; and 25th, Cornwallis,; Henderson, 


25, Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternostex-row, booksellers—July 28, Grunwell, jun. 
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Leeds, cheesemonger—July 14, Fauntleroy, Berners-street, banker—July 28, Munk- 
house and Gorman, London, merchants—July 28, Heald, Grenada-place, Kent-road, 
merchant—July 21, Daniell, Lime-street, provision-merchant—July 31, Thompson, 
Globe-stairs, Rotherhithe, ship-builder—July 28, Newman, Clerkenwell, brewer—July 
28, Harris, King-street, Soho, linen-draper—July 30, Foster, Knaresborough, timber- 
merchant—July 28, J., T., and S. Shaw, Almondbury, fancy-cloth-manufacturers—July 
30, Kaye, Almondbury, fancy-cloth-manufacturer—July 30, Dickenson, Almondbugg, 
fancy-cloth-manufacturer—July 28, J. Goodwin, Scawby, Lincolnshire, farmer. 

CertTiFicaTEs to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before July 
28.—Knight, Finsbury-place, South, druggist—Nixey, Oxford-street, hosier—Coburn, 
Witney, woolstapler—Howell, Walsingham-place, Lambeth, merchant. 


Friday, July 10. 

PARTNERSHIPS DISsOLVED.—Gee and Bridges, Cambridge, booksellers—Mansbridge 
and Saunders, Lamb’s Conduit-street, grocers—Lamb and Wrightson, Swindon, Wilt- 
shire, drapers—W. and T. Richardson, Liverpool, cutlers—Hartley and Son, Sutton, 
Yorkshire, worsted-spinners—Waylen and Co. Devizes, crape-manufacturers—Turpin 
and Royce, Charlotte-row, Rotherhithe, butchers—Lockwood and Co. Morriston, Gla- 
morganshire, as the Penyvilia Vein Company—Bennett and Co. Cannon-street, tea- 
dealers—Crossland and Clarke, Sheffield, huilders—King and Rance, White Lion-street, 
Pentonville, tailors—Clarke and Doubleday, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, tea-agents— 
Gardner and Greenwood, Salford, silk-dyers—Buckley and Broadbent, Oldham, cotton- 
spinners—Smith and Jackson, Montagu-street, Portman-square, tailors—T. S. and T. 
Capel, Bridewell-Precinct, coal-merchants—W. Grant, jun. and S. Prossor, Portsmouth, 
general-merchants. 

3ANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—F, WyAtTrT, Marlow, coach-proprietor—C, Brooks, 
Tunbridge, linen-draper. 

BanKRuptTs.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.)—C. Smiru, 
Phenix-wharf, London, coal-merchant, July 17, 31, Aug. 21: solicitor, Mr. Teague, 
Cannon-street, City—J. CLARKE, Regent-street, linen-draper, July 14, 24, Aug. 21: so- 
licitor, Mr. Ashurst, Newgate-street—R. S. PretyMAN, Regent-circus, Oxford-street, 
linen-draper, July 17, 31, Aug. 21: solicitor, Mr. Lovell, South-square, Gray’s-inn—S. 
Lez, Church-row, Newington, master-mariner, July 17, 24, Aug : solicitors, Messrs. 
Stevens and Co. St. Thomas-Apostle—H. KNow Les, Hant-Cross, Sussex, common-car- 
rier, July 21, 24, Aug. 21: solicitor, Mr. Rigley, Cateaton-street. 

BANKRUPTS.—[To surrender in the Country.;\—J. Bowyer, Petworth, scrivener, 
July 20, 21, Aug. 21: solicitor, Mr. Blackmore, Raymond’s-buildings, Gray’s-inn—J. 
Peirs0N, Bolton-le-Moors, linendraper, Aug. 4, 5, 21: solicitors, Messrs. Adlington 
and Co. Bedford-row—D. Dawson, Guisborough, mercer, July 23, 24, Aug. 21: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Perkins and Frampton, Gray’s-inn-square—W. HI, Cirencester, coal- 
merchant, July 23, 24, Aug. 21; solicitor, Mr. Jones, John-street, Bedford-row—J. 
GARDNER, Cirencester, baker, July 23, 24, Aug.21: solicitor, Mr. Jones, John-street, 
Bedford-row—J. Wyatt, Plymouth, rope-maker, July 27, 28, Aug. 21: solicitors, 
Messrs. Mackinson and Sanders, Elm-court, Temple—M. and W. Nevert, Liverpool, 
brokers, July 29, 30, Aug.21: solicitors, Messrs. Blackstock and Bunce, Temple—R, 
Wutte, jun. Blakeney, Gloucestershire, tanner, July 18, 20, Aug. 21: solicitor, Mr. 
King, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street-—E. GAres, and W. CorNnFieLp, Northampton, 
drapers, July 30, 31, Aug. 21: solicitor, Mr. Harrison, Bond-court, Walbrook. 

DivipENDs.—July 31, Spiller, Lansdown-mews, Guilford-street, stone-mason—July 
31, G. T. and H. Warren, Little Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, builders—July 31, 
W.and H. Sikes and Wilkinson, London, bankers—July 31, Bryan, Camberwell, mer- 
chant—July 31, Albra, Chelmsford, inn-keeper—July 31, S.and S. Barlow, Old Broad- 
street, merchants—July 31, How, Haymarket, job-master—July 31, Woods and Williams, 
Hastings, grocers—July 31, Stalker and Welch, Leadenhall-street, slopsellers—July 31, 
Evans, Mincing-lane, broker—July 31, Fleming, Fulham, schoolmistress—July 31, Ken- 
drick, Daventry, grocer—July 31, Offor, Cambridge, bookseller—July 31, Saunders 
Epsom, coach-master—July 3!, Gordon, Westmorland-place, City-road, and Southend- 
mills, Naples lustre and black-lead-manufacturer—Aug. 4, Bristow, Lloyd’s Coffee-house, 
underwriter—Aug.4, Burton, Brightmet, Lancashire, whitster—Aug. 4, Morris, Man- 
chester, cotton-manufacturer—Aug. 1, Rawling, jun. Leeds, woollen-draper—July 31, 
H., R., and W. Mure, Fenchurch-street, merchants—July 31, Clerke, Cherry-tree-court, 
Aldersgate-street, watch-manufacturer—July 31, Swann, Bungay, Suffolk, linen-draper 
~—Aug. 7, Noble, Narrow-wall, Lambeth, merchant—July 31, Brown, Austinfriars, mer- 
chant—Aug. Li, J. Habgood, jun. Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer—July 31, J. and C. F. 
Hayes, and M’Callum, Albury-mills, Surrey, paper-manufacturer — July 31, Audesley‘ 
Hell-Hole-Gill, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner—Aug. 7, Calvert, Tavistock-hotel, Covent- 
garden, merchant—Aug. 3, Appleton, Manchester, cotton-spinner. 

CertiFIcATES to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before 
July 31.—J. and J. Cockburn, Berwick-upon-Tweed, corn-merchants—Swettenham, 
Burslem, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufacturer—Allardyce, Chadwell-street, Clerken- 
well, bread-baker—Seals, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer—W illiams, Hoxton, victualler 
—Bunn, Cellbarns, Hertfordshire, coal-dealer—Rolling, Moor-green, Nottinghamshire, 
lace-manu facturer. 











LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Faripay, Jury 10. 

We are moderately supplied with Wheat this week, both Foreign and English; and, 
though the trade on the whole is dull, we do not consider it by any means lower than 
on Monday, particularly for the better sorts. Barley, Beans, and Peas are steady in 
value ; and Oats sell on quite as good terms, the arrival being moderate this week. In 
other articles there is no variation to notice. 

Return Price of Grain on board ship, per Quarter, as under :— 
of 3. | 











8 8 5 es Bi s & 
Wheat, Essex, Old,.. Maple, ..40 to 42 | Oats, Feed, 16 to 20 
Red, ....50 to60 Rye,. .. White, ..80—33] Fine, ...23 — 25 
Fine,. ...64— 66, Barley, ...;27 Boilers, ..40 — 43 | Poland, .. 17 — 22 


Old ———_——— Fine,.... 35 — 36 | Beans, small,38 — 42} Fine, ....24— 26 
White, ...58 — 63 Malt, ......50—58/ ‘Ticks,....30—33| Potato, ..28 — 30 
Fine, ....68 —72 Fine, ....60 —62;} Harrow, .86— 388; Fine, ...31 — 32 
Superfine, 74 — 75) Peas, Hog,..36 —40! Old,.. ...———' 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of CORN, 

Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, for the Week ending July 3. 
WHERE ccacee 2c GBs 2c | OG vc cscs cece sc cd st BGs Olle | BORNS, .00css 0000 OO8s BOs 
WABOF, Sasice Scone RYO, cccccesccs weeweSS 7 POGR, « scccse 0 62 

AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat, iscsacsxs 708, Sd. 1 ObtG, sc ccices vsuecQ4e, Od. | Beans, .<ccc%sée SFG. 70. 
Barley,.. ..... . 31 6 ROGE o6 scévews 8 a0tee Oe eer 
DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Wheatiscccssvae 108.8. | Oats cv scccves ces 108. Os 
BONOY 5 Sac os eS PEO RD eke saben ADD 





Beans ...... e+. 14s. Od. 
PORE cc crcsccocsce LO ES 








GRAIN (Quarters) arrived from June 29, to July 4, both inclusive. 


Wheat | Barley | Malt Oats Rye Beans Peas Flour 
English 2102 1819 8095 17265 _ 1056 215 5101 sks. 
Irish — — — | 13376 — — — 200 
Foreign 31485 1052 _ 7592 38000 _ 360 560 bris 





QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c, 
Sold in this Market during the week ending Tuesday, June 30, from the Returns to 
the Inspector by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 
Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. 
Wheat .. 2040 .70s. 4d.} Oats. . .. 21894 . 25s. Od. | Beans..,... 1544... 35s. 8d. 
Barley .. 1288 .. 30 5 Rye .. os. 25 ..33 9 | Peas .. ... 242 ..88. 9 


PRICES OF FLOUR. 
Town made persack.... ..... 60s. to 65s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.. 0s. to 60s 
tevecece eeevecece ©00 — 60 | Norfolk and Stockton..........++ 49— 48 


PRICE OF BREAD. 
The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 104d. for the 41b. Loaf. There are 








others who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 
_—_— 








PRICE OF SUGAR, 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made 
in the week ending July 7, is 29s. 4}d. per cwt. 
(Poe rneneeeen 


PRICE OF POTATOES, Jury 6. 
New Potatoes (Ware), 6s: to. 8s, per cwt, 











SMITHFIELD, Frivay, Jury 10. 

Beef is abundantly supplied this morning, and in consequence there is less life in the 
trade than on Monday last, and on lower terms, 4s, 4d. being the highest quotation of to- 
day. Mutton has a dull demand, and has fallen 4d. per stone from last market. Veal 
likewise is very heavy ih disposal, with a decline of 2d. Lamb, however, still maintains 
5s. 8d. with a tolerable sale. 

To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef ...seseeee 38. Od. to ds. 6d. to ds. d4d.{ Veal .. .....3s. 8d. to 4s. Od. to 4s. 10d. 
Mutton........ 3s. 2d. to 3s. 8d. to 4s. 0d.| Pork ........4s. Ud. to 4s. 4d. to 5s, Od. 
Lamb ..... 4s. 4d. to 5s. Sd. 

Head of Cattle this day....... ... | Beasts, 568 | Sheep, 11610; Calves, 423 | Pigs, 150 
Head of Cattle on Monday... . . | Beasts, }818 | Sheep, 22430 | Calves, 247 | Pigs, 209 
NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 

Beef, ...... 3s. Od. to 3s.104. Veal,...... .%s. Od. to 4s. Sd. 
Mutton,... . 3s, Od. to 3s.10d. Pork, .......38. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Lamb ..... 4s. 4d.to 5s. 6d. 
PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Juty 9. 
SMITHFIELD.— | WHITECHAPEL.— | St. JAMES’s.— 

Hay,...+seeee0 8598.t095s.| Hay, ee ose 708. to 95s. | Hay, ..... ... 85s. to 100s 

| 





Clover,.. 078 — 105,° 
Straw, ......42 — 45. 


Clover, ......100—110 | Clover, .... .80 —110 
Straw, ......40— 45 Straw, 36 — 46 
COPPER ORE SOLD AT REDRUTH, Jvuny 9, 1829. 


r 








ons. 
Wheal Buller ........... ebveeeoes $0 00000 see cceees B10... e0e ) pare » 
Wheal Beauchamp ....scccceccccccscccssscsesess 26 seseee 1319 1 6 
PlePlAnG . «ssc 00 cc voces coceee 272918 © 
Fowey Consols ...cesseee cee cceveues se ececes cee 240 scores 1207 15 0 
Wheal Trenwith..... ceevousvese 24 wevses HOS Bom 


7 && 


coonesece. © © 06 000 5 tee Cae 














Wheal Trannack..... a 06060 cose eee 115 .. - 572 7 0 
Wheal Caroline ...........0 00% vee ]u9 ° 462 7 6 
Wheal Teigas ci cecc scccssecsscceeves ceccscccces 107 cove 739 4 6 
Copper House Ores ....... . esesesese 80 . 87115 6 
WESOGL RIOMCOGUG 6.605 66366 sues te teCeiee Pere ‘ 78 > - 607 0 6 
Wheel Bisy ss os specccce sete sccces sucesecece eves 73 « 24415 @ 
Wheal Mary......... eee . - 62 - 21916 0 
Wheal Spinster .. $06.00 66 6600 606055 66.00 5800 60 te S7  sccuss 219 4 6 
Wheal Alfred (Cairn’s) .......+e000% 86 666 osece BL ccccss 65 2 0 

1746 10,002 6 6 


Average Standard, £107. lls. Average Produce, 72. 


SIR H. DAVY, BART.——This Day is Published, 
YHE MIRROR of LITERATURE, AMUSEMENT, 
and INSTRUCTION. Vol. XII. Price 5s. 6d. with a Portrait of the Jate Sir H. 
DAVY, Bart. and 42 other Engravings. 

“The Mrrror, with its choice Engravings and inexhaustible varieties, is the cheap- 
est and most entertaining publication of the day.”,—Allas, July 13, 1828. 

** The Mrrror is an ingenious and useful publication.” — Times, 1828, 

TWELVE VOLUMES of this highly popular miscellany contain 5578 closely printed 
octavo pages, 10 Portraits, and 509 other well executed Engravings of popular interest, 
for the trifling sum of 3/. 5s. in boards, or 4/. 4s. half-bound. 

J. Limairp, 1438, Strand, London, and all Booksellers. 





AMERICAN AND ENGLISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
The Second Volume of 
HE EXTRACTOR. Price 9s. 6d. 8vo. 548 Pages (complete 
in itself) is now ready. This volume contains all the Voyages, Travels, ‘Tales, 
Lives, New Discoveries and Inventions of interest to the general reader, that have ap- 
peared in the English and American Reviews, Magazines, and Journals published during 
the last tive months. 
“ This second volume is in no respect inferior to the first.”—Sun, July 1. 
OPINIONS OF VOL. I. 
“ This is an extremely entertaining Miscellany. It contains avast quantity of matter.” 
—Literary Gazette. 
“ This work contains nearly all the subjects with which miscellaneous Literature and 
popular science is conversant.”—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
“The work is a most valuable compilation,’—Ozford Literary Gazette. 
Printing for J. WarE, 150, Fleet-street, and may be had of all Booksellers. 


2 OYAL HOTEL AND ASSEMBLY ROOMS, MARGATE. 


F. HOWE with feelings of gratitude begs to return his most sincere thanks to the 
Visitants of Margate, for the liberal support he has received during the last eighteen 
years that he has kept the above Establishment, and flatters himself that the Superior 
Accommodations of his Hotel, combined with Moderate Charges, will ensure him that 
share ofypublic patronage it is his highest ambition to merit. . 

N.B. the Mai, STEAM PAcKeTs for OsTEND leave Margate every WEDNESDAY, 
and SATuRDAY, at half-past nine o’clock : persons travelling to the Netherlands will 
obtain every useful information required, by application to F. Howe. 

A very superior four-inside Coach leaves the Beil and Crown, Holborn, and Blossoms 
Inn, Cheapside, at half-past eight, and the Bricklayer’s Arms at nine o’clock, every 
morning: arriving at Margate in nine hours without changing coaches or coachmen,. 
A Night Coach also leaves the above Inns every Evening at six o’clock, and arrives at 
Margate early the next Morning. 


M R. BERRY’S PATENT INSTANTANEOUS LIGHTS, 
Hi upon a new principle, the most simple and safe, in elegant variety of shape, and 
more portable and durable than any other description whatever. Also his Patent Bot- 
tles without stoppers, for salts, essences, inks, &c.—To be had of Messrs. Savory, Moore 
and Co., New Bond-street and Regent-street ; Fisher and Co., Conduit-street ; Howell 
and James, Regent-street ; Bayley and Blew, Cockspur street ; Bramah and Sons, Pic- 
eadilly ; Butler and Co., Cheapside; Pidding and Co., Cornhill ; G. Tibbsand S. F. Gray, 
New Bond-street ; Sanger and Barker, Oxford-street ; Gifford, Strand; Hudson, Hay« 
market ; Ward, Great Russell-street ; R. A. Coward and J. Marriner, Cheapside; Com- 
plin and Newbald, Bishopsgate-street; J. J. Mochi, Leadenhall-street ; and of the prin- 
cipal Chemists and Perfumers in Town, 


a E TEA SALE—To FAMILIES.—In consequence of the 

reduction of the most useful sorts of Teas at the East India Company’s Sale just 
ended, the Public can be supplied with coarse Congou, 4s. 4d.; strong Congou, 4s. 8d., 
adapted for general use; fine full Pekoe flayoured Congou 5s. a very economical tea for 
family use; very best Congou, 5s. 6d.; Souchong, much recommended to families as 
a real full-flavoured tea, 6s.; better 6s. 4d. to 7s. ; common green, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d. ; fine 
Twankay,6s. to 7s.; Hyson, 8s.; very fine, 8s. 6d., 9s. to 10s. The Proprietor in tender- 
ing the Public his most grateful acknowledgments for the distinguished patronage 
bestowed on him for Coffee, feels infinite pleasure in stating that his present extensive 
Stock consists of the choicest importations, and roasted every morning: Jamaica, |s,2d. 
to ls. 8d.; best Berbice, 2s.; Bourbon, 2s. 6d ; Mocha, the finest sample imported for 
many years, 3s.; curiously fine, 3s. 6¢.—Country orders must be post-paid, and contain 
a remittance or an order for payment in town. 

SAMUEL ANDREWS (late Long, Youens, and Co.) 42, Old Bond-street, four doors 
on the left from Piccadilly, London. 

Teas packed in lead cases gratis. Seasoned canisters from one pound and upwards 
for the country, and the money charged returned if required, 








R. JAMES’s FEVER POWDER anp ANALEPTIC PILLS. 

The FEVER POWDER is allowed to be the most valuable discovery ever made 

in the Science of Medicine, and is administered with equal success in Fever, Measles, 
St. Anthony’s Fire, Pleurisy, Sore Throat, Rheumatism, &c. In Packets at 2s.9d. and 24s, 

The ANALEPTIC PILLS, from their influence in exciting the natural secretions, are 
an excellent Alterative Remedy in Chronic diseases, Rheumatism, Habitual Febrile, 
and Gouty Affections, Indigestion, Bilious, and other Complaints of the Stomach and 
Bowels. In Boxes at 4s. 6d. and 24s. 

Mr. JAMES thinks it necessary to inform the Public that Messrs. Newbery, the late 
Agents of his Grandfather, his Father, and Himself, are now vending Articles of their 
own Composition, under the name of Dr. James; and that he has appointed in their 
stead, as Sole Agents, Messrs. BuTLER, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London; 
Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes-street, Edinburgh :—they may be had retail of the 
principal Medicine Venders.--Observe the Signature of R.G.G. James on the Label, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





pus QUARTERLY REVIEW will be Published on 
SATURDAY NEXT. 


O.1V. of THE FAMILY LIBRARY, being LIVES of the 


MOST EMINENT BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS, 
is Published THIS DAY. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ae “This Day is Published, in 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
( NAIN, rue WANDERER; A VISION or HEAVEN; 
DARKNESS; and other Poems.. By ———. 
Printed for WuirraKkeER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





ERVOUS COMPLAINTS anp DEBILITY.— FOTHER- 

GILL’s NERVOUS DROPS.—To those who are afflicted with Nervous Disorders 
and their various distressing affections, as Oppression of Spirits, Head Aches, Loss of 
Appetite, Indigestion, Spasms, Tremors, Fainting Fits, and Debility or Relaxation of the 
System, it is contidently recommended to have recourse to the above celebrated Medi- 
cine from which they are assured of obtaining immediate relief, and by a due perse- 
verance in it agreeably to the directions given, the complete re-establishment of their 
health. Sold in Bottles, at 4s.6d.; lls.; and 22s.; by Messrs. BuTLER, Chemists, 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London; Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes-street, 
Edinburgh; and the principal Medicine Venders. Of whom may be had, FOTHER- 
'GILL’s TONIC FEMALE PILLS, recommended in general Debility of the Consti- 
tution ; also, es a safe and excellent remedy in those periodical irresularities which Fe- 
males of delicate and languid circulation, more especially the younger part, are liable 
tto. In Boxes at Js, Idd. and 2s. Od. 





‘TO LADIES LEAVING TOWN. 
N EW SUMMER FASHIONS,.—tThe very numerous and 


continued visits with which so many of the Nobility and Gentry have honoured 

tte “Emporium” have rendered that Magasin des Modes universally PROVERBIAL, 
not oaly for its fashionable assortments and variety of splendid and costly articles, but 
also for its unparalleled cheapness and undeviating adherence to the prices advertised 
or affixed; the latter circumstances, so rare in the present manceuvring days (origi- 
nating from advertisements published solely for the obvious purpose of inviting and al- 
luring the Public,without the inteation or even the means of supplying the articles at the 
specified prices), whereby some of the truly national and beneficial objects of “ sud- 
werting nefarious and demoralizing systems”’ are embraced, as the distinguished patro- 
nage already conferred upon those endeavours demonstratively proves, and is most 
‘ conclusive of its pre-eminent and envied superiority, thereby rendering any thing beyond 
vthe respectful and grateful acknowledgments of the Proprietors almost superfluous; but 
motwithstanding Messrs. WAGNER and CHAPMAN have the gratification of informing 
their numerous Friends and the Public that they have just stocked the “*‘ EMPORIUM” 
with every novelty at once attractive, useful, and elegant, adapted to the present sea- 
won, which they are offering on the same advantageous and economical terms that have 
ihitherto procured them such general and unqualified approbation, and therefore, they 
wubmit another correct List of some of their great bargains, which, as before, only re- 
quire inspection to ensure considerable sales to those who purchase for ready-money. 

‘The .richest Plaid and Striped Palma- 
rynes, at only ............-. Is,andl 3 

Several Magnificent and Fashionable 
Muslin Robes from being soiled will be 
sold at nearly Half Price. 

A great variety of the best and most 
beautiful Batieste Dresses (quite 
‘clean and perfect) at the astonish- 
ingly low price Of ....66 ceeee eee 

A large lot ,of last year’s Patterns o 
genteel el-wide printed Muslins, at 
istecs¥s. oes crc cess 6d. and 0 

‘Supertine and eiggant do., at... Lid. & 1 

‘Superior new fashion do. at.. 1s. 3d. &1 

_An immense Stock of the very best 
ani most splendid fast-coloured real 
éChintz Muaslins at only ...... 2s.and 2 

Wery deep richly-embroidered flounced 
Wresses in all the variety of fashion- 
sable French colours, at only ..... .20% 

a. splendid assortment of the largest 
#ige best French Thibet Shawls at 
ithe,very low pricesof.. - . . letos2 0 

iN.B. {Lhe French Thibet shawl is only 
cexcelied in exquisite softness by the 
Indiae Cachmere, but its texture is 
more @elicate 

A Beaviiful Assortment of English 
manufactured long and square Thibet 
Shawls considerably under the regu- 
lar prices 
Mecklin Lace and Chantilly Veils very 
_cheap. ‘ 

A large stock of Black and White 
Veils, from ....000 crecececcceeces 
Excellent Persians (including Crim- 
son, Purple, Pink, and Blue) éd., 9d., & 1 

+Good Broad Sarsenets.. Is!, 1s. 3d.and1] 

: Rich and durable Gros de Naples 

at Is. 9d., 2s., and 2 

A magnificent display of the richest 
Cachmere Figured Brocade Silks for 
Dresses, 3s. a yard under their value. 

2A variety of Good Satins Is.,1s.3d.& 1 
Italian Nets.... ccccce ce 64, t0 1 
“Norwich Crapes, trom ........ 6d. to 1 

“The best fabric of Black Bomba- 
zeens from 





s. . 
Excellent Undressedimitationdo.44&0 5 
Strong Prints, fast colours at ..4d.,&0 5 
Handsonie ditto, new patterns, at.... 0 6 
The very best and most elegant Cam- 
bric ditto, at.. ....- . .....-8d.and0 9 
Superfine Rich Chintz ditto (the best 
printed) at ...ceeceseceee ee 104 and 1 
A vast variety of Muslin Robes of the 
most splendid kind, and a lot of good 
and genteel ones, tucked, at only.. . 3 
Muslin Trimmings of every sort ex- 
ceedingly cheap 
Fast Coloured Muslin ditto, hand- 
somely flounced, only .....-+es2008 2 
Curtain Muslins, yard-and-half wide, 
3d. to 
The most splendid and fashionable 
ditto, in every variety 
GoodCambric Muslinthesamewidth 0 
Exceedingly fine ditto per piece of 
12 yayds, omly 2. cccece © cove cos 
Yard and half-wide Jacconot ditto.. 0 
Beautifully fine ditto per piece of 12 
Yards, OLY «2 ssececccscccsscoscecela 
Three quarters Wide Bobbin Net, only 0 
Stout Linen Huckaback ..... .. 0+ ee 
Irish Linens and Scotch Hollands, 
of superior and warranted fabrics, 
quite a bargain. 
Diapers (all Linen) for the Nursery, 
per piece, from oo ccccce 
Strong Linen Sheeting, at per yard . 0 
Mock Russia ditto, at ...... 6d. and 0 
Russia Towelling, only .......... . 0 
Elegant good Gauze Ribbons, at.. 2d &0 
Rich broad & splendid ditto, . 6d. to 1 
Stout fancy Bonnet Ribbons ... . . 0 
Rich very broad fashionable do. 6d. to 1 
Good Silk Barcelona Neckerchiefs....0 
Stout Washing Silk ditto, only.... . 
Good Cotton Shawls, at.. 8d. 10d. and 1 
Large und good Silk do., tit for pre- 
sentsto Servants,from ....3s.6d.to5 
Elegantandsuperiordittofrom 7s.tol0 
Real Cambrie Pocket-handkerchiefs, 
per dozen, from 0... weececeeeeeee 1] 
The smaller size ditto. ........+060 9 
Ladies’ light and dark Kid Gloves 
(perfect) per dozen, only ....se-006 4 
A large lot of superior ditto.... . ... 6 
Extra supertine ditto .... -10 
Excellent perfect Black ditto, per pair.. 0 
Delicate Long White ditto.. ......6. 
Women’s good White Cotton Hose, 
from 34 to 1 
Ladies’ Silk ditto, as lowas.... 2... 2 
Linen Glass Cloths, & Check dusters.. 0 
Excellent Damask Table Cloths .... 1 5 
A quantity of very Large Ditto soiled 
at nearly half their value. 
Coloured Counterpanes from.... «+. 1 9 
Large White dittu........28.9d.and3 6 
Marseilles Quilts, Furniture Dimities, and 
every sort of Sheeting very cheap 
A Lot of Superfine Broad Cloths and Ker- 
seymeres much below the Manufacturer’s 
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Yard-wide Black Crape, from ...... 1 

‘Excellent Moreens, all colours,.. 94.&0 

-Superb Damask ditto, of the best qua- 
lity, cheap. 

"Yard & half-wide Green Baize, from..0 

Various Carpetings, very cheap 

‘Fast coloured Printed Furnitures .. 0 

A large stock of Chintz ditto, at 64d., 

74d. and 0 

‘The best Striped ditto for Carriage 
Linings, equally cheap. 

A beautifulAssortment of Printed Jeans 
for Children’s Dresses, in all qualities. 

India Nankeens, much cheaper than 
last year. 

Btrong Calico ... .s00. coccesovces O 

‘Good ditto sanbaceeeeear me 

Ell-wide stout and fine ditto.... ... 0 

‘Superfine and stout ditto .... ..... 0 Prices 

"The best real Long Cloths, ...8d.to 1 Gingham, silk Umbrellas & Parasols cheap, 

FAMILY MOURNING, in every variety, exceedingly cheap and good. 

N.B. Linen-drapers, Silk-mercers, and Haberdashers, and especially all Merchants 
mand Captains, supplied on very advantageous terms. Also Country and Foreign Orders 
(with remittances) executed with the utmost promptitude and fidelity, by Messrs. 
"WAGNER and CHAPMAN, of the EMPORIUM, Greek-street, Soho, corner of Comp- 
tton-street, who have no connexion with any other house, neither do they allow any 
‘abatement whatever, the very lowest price being invariably affixed to every article, 

P.S. Assistants are retained who understand the Continental Languages for the ac- 
gommodation of foreigners. ; 

(@ It is desirable, to prevent inconvenience, that the carriages of the Nobility, &c., 
should set down at the Greek-street (more private) entrance, rather than at either of 
‘the (more public) entrances in Compton-street. 

Shopkeepers cannot be attended to after eleven of the clock in the forenoon, 

EMPORIUM, Nos. 4] and 42, Greek-street, Soho, July 1, 182% 








THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, STRAND, 


The Success of the New Romantic Drama, entitled, 
THE SISTER OF CHARITY! 
Has been unexampled. 
% It will be repeated every Evening of Miss KELLY’S Engagement. 
n Monday, The Sister of Charity. With Dibdin’s Opera of T 

The Bottle Imp. 4 ‘ stares 

On Tuesday, The Sister of Charity. With The Middle Temple. And other E 
tainments. — 

On Wednesday will be produced (for the First Time in this Country 
Opera, the Music composed by Ries, with entirely New Scenery, Mceses sa D 
rations, to be called THE ROBBER’S BRIDE, 

A New Farce, in Two Acts, in a few Days. 


And 


rand 
and Deco. 





TO SAIL THIS MONTH, FULL OR NOT FULL, 
IRECT FOR SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES.—The 


fast sailing, coppered Brig, BEE, A. 1. JOHN WISHART, Commander 

then 150 Tons, Lying in the London Dock. ‘ 
Cabin Passengers. 

Apply for Freight or Passage to WALTER BucHANAN, No.4, Leadenhall-ss:cet, 


Bur- 
Mus good Accommodations for a few 


OTTERDAM STEAM-PACKETS, 
KING of the NETHERLANDS, Captain JOHN SLATER. 
QUEEN of the NETHERLANDS, Captain RICHARD SHARP, 

The Public are respectfully informed that one of the above Vessels will start from 
London for Rotterdam every WeDNEsSDAY, and on every alternate SarurpAy, 

For further Particulars, application to be made to Mr. Purkis, 215, Regent-street; Mr 
Underwood, 56, Haymarket; Mr. Wryghte, 37, Haymarket; and for securing Births to 
N.W. SYMONDS, Agent, 7, Crescent, Minories. ‘ " 





TEAM-PACKETS. For EDINBURGH from BLACKWALL 
The CITY of EDINBURGH, on Wednesday Evening, 15th July. } 

The JAMES WATT, on Saturday Evening, 18th July. 
EY e SOHO, on Wednesday Evening, 22d July. 
e CITY of EDINBURGH, on Saturday Evening, 25th July. 


FOR NEWCASTLE. 

The TOURIST, every Tuesday Evening, from Blackwall; and from Newcastle every 
Saturday Evening. 

Goods'received here for all parts of Scotland, and the North of England, until four 
o’clock on the Afternoon of starting. 

Horses and Carriages must be at Blackwall the day previous. 
Steam-Packet Office, 35, Leadenhall-street. A. MITCHELL. 
hes FIRE OFFICE, ann PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 

REGENT-STREET, LONDON; ESTABLISHED 1806. i 





PRESIDENT AND TRUSTEES. 

The Duke of Rutland, Earl Grey, 

The Marquess of Northampton, Lord King, &e. &c. &c. 

DIRECTORS, 

Hon. Frederick Hotham, 

1 Sir Richard King, Bart, 

Sir George Duckett, Bart. Hon. Thomas Parfrer, Colonel Sibthorp, M.P. 
Sir John Harington, Bart. William Praed, Esq. Sir William Welby, Bart. 

CAPITALS, A MILLION STERLING AND UPWARDS. 

The PROFITS are divided amongst those who now insure, as well as the original 
Members, in just proportion to their respective payments. 

In the Fire Orrice, RETURNS, during the last Thirteen Years, to the Amount of 
£57,000 have been paid to all Persons who have continued insured Seven Years, upon 
ANNUAL as well as upon SepreNnnriAt Policies, and whether they have been Sufferers 
or otherwise. 

In the Lirr Orrice, BONUSES, of £13 8s., £26 12s., and £30 10s. per cent. have 
been divided during the last Twenty-one Years.—These are (at the option of the persons 
insured) either added to the Policies or applied to the reduction of their future payments. 

Military Men are not charged additional, unless called into actual service. 

Persons are at liberty to pass and repass to the Continent under limitations, without 
License and extra Premium. | 

Persons removing to unhealthy climates, or subject to bodily infirmities, may insure. 

If any Person die by Suicide, Duelling, or the Hands of Justice, the full value which 
his Policy bore on the day previous to the time of his Death will be paid. 

No Admission Fees are required, nor is any Charge made for Policies, except the 
Stamp Duty. 

*,* Persons who have been insured in the Fire Offices lately dissolved, may remove 
into the County Fire Orrick without any additional expense.—Agents are appointed 
in all the principal Towns, 


RITISH FIRE OFFICE, Srranp anv CornuILL. 
DIRECTORS, &c. 

Neill Malcolm, Esq. 

George G. Mills, Esq. 

Richard C. Plowden, Esq. 

John Soane, Esq. 

G. H. Sumner, Esq. 

Joseph Warner, Esq. 

Henry Webb, Esq. 

James West, Esq. 

Richard Williams, Esq. 


J.T. Barher Beaumont, Esq. 


3 Sir Henry Pynn, 
Francis Const, Esq. 


Walter Strickland, Esq. 





The Hon, Douglas Kinnaird. 

Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart. 

Sir Robert Wigram, Bart. 

Sir John Stuart Hippisley, Bart. 

Sir Francis Freeling, Bart. 

Charles James Auriol, Esq. 

John Bebb, Esq. 

James Colquhoun, Esq. 

James Henry Deacon, Esq. 

William Fitzhugh, Esq. Edward Hosier Williams, Esq. Solicitor. 

Elijah Barwell Impey, Esq. John Helps, Secretary. - 

ESTABLISHED in 1799, for Insurance against Loss or Damage by Fire, on the 
most equitable terms, and on a principle which conveys PERFECT SECURITY, 
WITHOUT ANY RESPONSIBILITY whatever to the insured. 

Persons effegting insurances for 7 years, by one payment, are entitled to an IMME- 
DIATE RETURN, equal to 15/. per cent. on both Premium and Duty, WHICH RE- 
TURN IS CERTAIN AND NOT DEPENDENT on any contingency. Policies will 
not be charged for sums of 300/. or upwards. 

This office has always paid for damage by Fire from Lightning. P 

Receipts for the renewal of Policies expiring at Midsummer-day, may be had at the 
principal Offices in the Strand and Cornhill, London, and of their Agents in the 
Country, who will receive Proposals for new Insurances. 

REDUCED PREMIUMS. 
Ist Class . occ cess fFOM.. cece eens 25.0 ce eeee 
2d Class.......... from... ° 
3d Class.......... from 


rE\OWER’s TONIC PILLS.—These excellent Stomachic Aperient 

Pills have for many years received the most decisive marks of public approval. 
They are expressly designed to restore the tone and energy of the digestive organs, an 
to remove and correct indigestion, a bad and defective appetite, depression of spirits, 
drowsiness, and other symptoms, usually termed bilious. Mild but effectual in their 
operation, they cleanse and yet strengthen the stomach, restore the appetite, promote 
digestion and a due secretion of bile, and keep the bowels in a regular and comfortable 
state, free from confinement, but by no means too relaxed. Sold in boxes, at 2s. 9d. 5 
4s.6d.; and lls.; by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, Lenton 
Sackville-street, Dublin; Princes-street, Edinburgh; and the principal Druggists- a 
whom may be had, TOWER’s STOMACHIC ESSENCE. Probably the safest an 
most certain sedative and antispasmodic ever presented to public notice, and most ss 
tual in nervous palpitations, difficulty of breathing, and hysteric affections. It cal 4 
and allays nervous irritability, warms and comforts the stomach, and relieves it from the 
pain or oppression occasioned by wind. In bottles, at 2s. 9d.; 4s. 6d. ; and lls. i 
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